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TROTTING AND PACING 
CHAMPIONS OF TO-DAY. 


By B. B. Abercrombie. 


N a thousand trotting tracks to- 
O) day the American light harness 
race-horses, either trotters or 

pacers, are receiving the finish- 

ing touches to their preparation for the 
‘grand campaign of 1896. It is true 
there have been a large number of mi- 
nor meetings, both East and West, but 
they have been merely skirmishes prior 
to the main battles—curtain-raisers be- 
fore the great drama of the season 
opens. The question which is being 
asked, not only by the breeders of the 
country but also by the admirers of the 
greatest of all American sports, is pre- 
cisely the same as the one asked at the 
opening of the season of 1895—Will the 
records be broken, and who are the most 
likely to break them? Will a mile in 
two minutes be accomplished, and the 
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ideal speed limit attained? The season 
of 1894 was marked by one brilliant 
series of victories over Father Time by 
both trotters and pacers. The yearling 
trotter, Adbel, reduced the record for 
that age to 2:23. The “black demon,” 
Directum, reduced the four-year-old 
record, the race record and the stallion 
record at one effort to 2:054%. The 
marvelously blood-like and beautiful 
mare, Alix, cut the world’s trotting rec- 
ord down to 2:0334, and other minor 
records shared the same fate. The gen- 
eral advance all along the line by the 
pacing brigade was equally brilliant. 
The two-year-old ‘colt, Directly, by the 
ex- pacing champion, Direct, 2:05%, 
placed the record for that age at 2:0734. 
The four-year-old colt, Online, by 
Shadeland Onward, placed the record 
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for that age at 2:04. The handsome 
bay stallion, John R. Gentry, reduced 
the record for his class to 2:0334 ; and 
that dapper little gentleman, Robert J., 
by Hartford, capped the climax by capt- 
uring the all aged, the gelding and the 
race championships, the former with 
arecord of 2:01%, and the latter with 
one of 2:02%. The reader will note in 
all these instances that the pacing rec- 
ords in the same classes are the fastest, 
and judging the future by the past, it is 
highly probable that a pacer will be the 
first to perform a mile according to 
rule in 2:00. 

With such a magnificent sunset to the 
season of 1894 the optimists predicted a 
more brilliant prospect for 1895. It can- 
not be said that these expectations were 
realized, for the two world’s records, that 
of Alix, 2:0334, trotting, and Robert J., 
2:01 %, pacing, were neither equaled nor 
passed, but several records were broken 
which well deserve mention, and the 
season, as a whole, will rank fully up 
with the best of its predecessors, not 
only in its high speed average but in 
the large number of promising young- 
sters who just missed champion honors 
and who may be confidently expected 
to achieve them in the future. 

In the trotting division of 1895 the 
three champion winners were the five- 
year-old mare, Fantasy, the two-year- 
old colt, Tommy Britton, and the bay 
gelding, Azote. The bay mare, Fantasy, 
has now three championships to her 
credit. She is a product of the State of 
New York, having been bred at Village 
Farm, East Aurora, where she was devel- 
oped and is still owned. In the famous 
stable of C. J. & Harry Hamlin she has 
had the advantage of being trained by 
the prince of reinsmen, Ed. Geers. Fan- 
tasy is by Chimes, who is by Election- 
cer, out of that empress of speed-pro- 


ducing mares, Beautiful Bells. Her 
dam, Homora, is by Almonarch. As a 


three-year-old she won the champion- 
ship at that age in a race at Nashville, 
Tenn., on October 17, i893, when she 
took a record of 2:0834. This time is 
134 seconds faster than any other three- 
year-old has yet attained; the nearest 
being the champion colt record held by 
Mr. J. Malcom Forbes’ double cham- 
pion, Arion, 2:0734, who holds the two- 
year-old record of 2:1034, and the three- 
year-old colt record of 2:10%. Asa 
four-year-old Fantasy trotted against 
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time in 2:06 at Terre Haute, Ind., on 
September 13, 1894, and won the mares’ 
championship for that age. In 1895, 
though she was not at her best the 
greater part of the season, she trotted at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on June 21st, in 2:07. 
The merit of this performance is dis- 
counted by the fact that it is one second 
slower than her four-year-old perform- 
ance ; yet it has the rare merit of being 
within a quarter of a second of the best 
record of that age for a colt, made by 
the splendid chestnut stallion, Ralph 
Wilkes, 2:0634. Fantasy is a large, un- 
gainly looking mare, and her enemies 
have said that she has a look as though 
she was a cross between a giraffe and a 
mule, but that she has speed of the 
highest order cannot be denied. Her 
owners and trainer are confident of her 
possession of the qualities which, under 
favorable circumstances, will make her 
a queen of the trotting turf, and if, in an 
“off” year, she could add fresh honors 
to her name, surely this daughter of a 
race of kings may be looked upon as a 
possibility for the queenship of the trot- 
ting turf in 1896. 

The two-year-old race championship 
was held prior to last season by two 
fillies, Impetuous and Silicon, in 2:1534. 
This record was passed on October 17, 
1895, by the brown colt, Tommy Britton, 
at Lexington, Ky. He won at the time 
a $2,000 purse in 2:22 and 2:154%. Ina 
previous race at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
August 14th, he defeated his compet- 
itors in 2:1834 and 2:213%. He is a 
handsome, well-bred colt, being by 
Liberty Bell, dam Keepsake by Pan- 
coast, and should be formidable in the 
three-year-old contests of the year. 

But the greatest two-year-old colt of 
the year by the watch, though he has not 
got the record, was the bay colt, Bingen, 
by May King, dam Young Miss by 
Young Jim; second dam, Miss Mam- 
brino by Red Wilkes; third dam, Alric 
by Almont. He made his maiden bow 
to the trotting turf at Lewiston, Me., 
on September 2d, 1895, and defeated 
his field in straight heats in 2:35% 
and 2:24%, showing by that time that 
he had an immense reserve of speed 
in hand. At Boston, on September 
25th, he won a $2,000 purse, again in 
straight heats, in 2:2634 and 2:24%, and 
at Portland, Me., on October rst, he 
won without giving his competitors 
a chance to take a heat, in 2:234% and 
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2:19%. This was no measure of his 
speed, as he had no antagonists in this 
race who could make him go faster, and 
his owner desired to keep him eligible 
to the 2:20 class. But to prove his speed 
and demonstrate what a young equine 
wonder he was, it was decided to trot 
him an exhibition mile. On October 
3d, over the Portland track, he trotted 
a public and fully authenticated mile in 
2:124%4, which is the fastest mile ever 
trotted by a two-year-old, with the ex- 
ception of the champion record made 
by Arion at the same age, 2:1034. It 
was singularly appropriate that, as Mr. 
J. Malcolm Forbes, of Boston, paid 
$125,000 for Arion, he should at once 
purchase the next fastest two-year-old, 
and both horses are now at his farm 
near Boston. The magnitude of this 
great performance can only be gauged 
by the fact that, in 1892, Arion achieved 
his two-year-old championship of 2:1034, 
and that in 1895 Bingen was the first 
two-year-old to get within two seconds 
of that most marvelous flight of speed. 
Bingen should be one of the stars of the 
near future and exchange his brevet for 
a regular record. 

There were several great three-year- 
olds out in 1895, but not one of them 
could get within two seconds of the 
champion mark for that age. The fast- 
est three are worthy of mention because 
they may be formidable factors in the 
prominent events of this season. The 
black colt, Athanio, who took a record 
of 2:1134, was bred in California and is 
by Junio, a son of Electioneer. The 
dam of Junio was by Granger, a son of 
imported Hercules, a well-known thor- 
oughbred, so that Athanio has in his 
veins the choicest trotting and thorough- 
bred blood. C.J. Hamlin, the shrewd 
owner of Village Farm, spent the Win- 
ter of 1894-5 on the Pacific Slope, and 
heard great rumors about the speed 
shown by the two-year-old, Athanio, 
and his trainer, Ed. Geers, was sent on 
a voyage of discovery. The son of 
Junio fully satisfied “the silent man 
from Tennessee,” a description long 
since pronounced on Geers, who, though 
one of the most amiable of men, as the 
repository of the secrets of a large stable 
possesses the rare faculty of keeping 
them to himself. Athanio was bought 
at a price said to be close to $15,000, and 
did his full share last season in adding 
to the gold and glory of Village Farm. 
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The three-year-old colt, Pat L., 2:1134, 
divides with Athanio the honor of being 
the fastest of their age in 1895. Faster 
than all the highly bred products of the 
fashionable stock farms, he is a proof 
that an almost unknown sire can pro- 
duce for a poor breeder a colt that will 
defeat the representatives of millions of 
capital. Pat L. is by Republican, and 
he is the only colt that he has in the 
2:30 list. He was bred by J. W. Lash, 
of Auburn, Neb. 

The three-year-old which caught the 
public eye more than any other last 
season, however, was the bay colt, Lar- 
abie, 2:1234, by Jay Bird, dam Kate 
Brooks by Abdalbrino. He is a colt of 
most commanding appearance, standing 
sixteen hands high, and promises to fill 
out into a grandly proportioned horse. 
He started seven times in 1895, won 
four, was second and third once each 
and unplaced once, when he was evi- 
dently not himself. He took his record 
of 2:1234 at Cleveland, Ohio, July 29th, 
and is the property of a wealthy Cana- 
dian, whose trotting stable is managed 
by the Boston horseman, Geo. W. Leav- 
itt. It has been charged against the 
American trotter that he lacks size and 
proportion. Larabie isa horse that him- 
self and his produce should do their 
share to remove this objection. 

The romance and sensation of the 
year was the bay gelding, Azote. He 
came from the ranks of obscurity and 
finished the champion gelding of his 
class with a time record of 2:04%, 
within one second of the world’s cham- 
pionship, and a race record of 2:05%, 
only one-quarter of a second behind that 
honor. Azote was foaled in 1887, by 
Whips, dam Josie by Hambletonian 
725, and was bred at Palo Alto Farm, 
Cal. Strange to say, he was, if not re- 
jected, at least neglected by the clever 
trainers of that great establishment. In 
the kindergarten for colts and on the 
regular training track, Azote was not to 
be found. He had none of the cease- 
less attentions bestowed on a proba- 
ble champion of his race, and while a 
hundred trotters were being tried and 
trained to add afew more illustrious 
names to Palo Alto’s long list of cham- 
pions, the horse who was destined to trot 
faster than any of them was relegated 
to the prosaic task of dragging a buggy 
around the farm for the superintendent 
when on his daily tour of inspection. 
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Fortunately the observing eye of an 
intelligent stable hand brought the 
horse into prominence. California’s best 
known horseman and trainer, Orrin A. 
Hickok, who drove the champion Vol- 
unteer, 2:114%, to his record in 1880, in 
one of his periodical visits to Palo Alto 
in search of speed was told that if he 
was looking for a trotter, the plain look- 
ing 16% hands high gelding, who was 
then in the shafts of the farm buggy, 
was a trotter. Hickok laughed at the 
“rubber,” but he gave the horse a trial 
in 2:40 and decided to campaign him. 
He began his turf career in 1892, and 
though he made a record of 2:14% he 
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good judges thought he had attained 
the zenith of his career and were, there- 
fore, totally unprepared for the all-con- 
quering march of victory of the season 
of 1895. 

At La Crosse, Wis., July roth, he de- 
feated Fantasy and Phoebe Wilkes in 
2:07%, 2:12 and 2:09, and at Saginaw, 
Mich., on July 2oth, he showed his heels 
to the gelding champion, Ryland T., 
2:0734; the stallion champion, Directum, 
2:05 4, and the fast mare, Muta Wilkes, 
in 2:08, 2:10 and 2:09%. At Cleveland, 
Ohio, on July 3oth, he won the gelding 
championship in 2:06% in a race, his 
next two heats being in 2:0834 and 2:10. 
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created no sensation. In 1893 he was 
practically a failure, as he failed to re- 
duce his record and only won one race 
in five starts. He was then sold fora 
small sum to Monroe Salisbury, the 
celebrated Californian, who campaigned 
and gave their records to such horses 
as Directum, 2:05%; Direct, 2:05%; 
Directly, 2:0734; Flying Jib, 2:04, 
and with running mate, 1:58%; Alix, 
2:0334, and a host of others. The 
change was as sudden as though the 
sturdy Californian wielded the wand of 
anenchanter. In 1894 Azote started in 
seventeen races, won ten, was second in 
six and third in one, and he closed the 
season with a record of 2:084%. Many 


At Rochester, N. Y.,on August zoth, he 
was equally successful, and at Fleet- 
wood Park he trotted the race of his 
life and one of the greatest in the an- 
nals of the trotting turf. His opponents 
were Beuzetta, 2:0634, undoubtedly the 
greatest race mare of the year, and 
Klamath, 2:08%, and Dan Cupid, 2:0934, 
two of the best members of the free- 
for-all brigade. His winning time was 
2:09%, 2:05% and 2:07. Comparison 
can only bring out into bold relief the 
superb character of this performance. 
Alix, the trotting queen, holds a cham- 
pion race record of 2:05%, made at 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Directum’s race 
record of 2:05 4% was made at Nashville, 
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Tenn., and both tracks are considered 
to be two seconds faster than the track 
at Fleetwood Park. His crowning per- 
formance was against time on Septem- 
ber 5th, at Galesburg, Ill., when he re- 
duced his record to 2:0434. It was in- 
deed the very irony of fate that the 
clever trainers of Palo Alto should have 
rejected the fastest trotter ever bred on 
the Pacific Coast, and the fastest trotter 
of the male sex in the world. 

The greatest mare, by the record, last 
season was the four-year-old chestnut 
mare Beuzetta, 2:0634, by Onward, dam 
Beulah, by Harold, the sire of Maud S., 
2:0834. She came within three-quarters 
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proverbs, “ handsome is that handsome 
does” and that “ blood will tell.” Beu- 
zetta made her début on the turf when 
two years old, and took part in two 
races, winning one and taking second 
place in the other with a record of 
2:26%. Asa three-year-old she started 
in four races, winning three of them, 
including the rich Kentucky Futurity, 
which made her the leading winner of 
the year. Her record as a three-year- 
old was 2:1234. Her record for 1895 is 
five victories in six starts, and is well 
worth relating in detail, On July 8th, 
at Columbus, O., in the 2:13 class, she 
won in straight heats in 2:14%, 2:16 
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of asecond of equaling the filly record 
of her age, and her racing career so im- 
pressed Mr. W. E. D. Stokes, of New 
York, that he bought her last Autumn 
from her breeder and owner, Mr. E. W. 
Ayers, of Duckers, Ky. Beuzettais not 
a good-looking mare and may be called 
aracing machine. As a three-year-old 
she won the Kentucky Futurity, worth 
$27,480, on October 9g, 1894, and so little 
did she impress the Eastern sportsmen 
who had not previously seen her that 
they poured their money into the pool- 
box on the field. But she won from a 
great field in straight heats in the fast 
time of 2.164%, 2:164 and 2:14%, and 
proved the truth of those two old 


and 2:153%. At Tiffin, O., in the 2:09 
class, she defeated a field of aged horses 
in 2:143%, 2:114% and 2:09%. On July 
25th, at Detroit, Mich., in the four-year- 
old class, after her great competitor 
Onoqua had won the first heat, she 
reeled off the next three in 2:13, 2:10 
and 2:124%, and at Cleveland, O., on 
August 3d, a field of the best horses in 
the 2:13 class were behind her in 2:09%, 
2:10% and 2:093%. At Buffalo, on 
August 9th, she achieved her greatest 
triumph, when she won in 2:07%, 
2:11% and 2:063%. Her only defeat 
was at Fleetwood Park, when she was 
second to Azote, when he won in 2:05 %. 
Beuzetta looks like the most formidable 
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candidate, at the present time, for the 
world’s championship honors. 

The pacing situation last season was 
similar to the state of affairs in the trot- 
ting camp. There were plenty of ex- 
ceedingly high class performers, but 
very few who could achieve champion 
honors. The only records of this class 
were made by mares, who, singularly, 
at this gait have always been behind 
the male sex, while the opposite has 
been the case with the trotters. At the 
trotting gait the mares for fifty years, 
with few exceptions, have held the 
championships. Lady Suffolk, on Octo- 
ber 13, 1845, was the first trotter to 
beat 2:30. In 1859 Flora Temple tretted 
in 2:1934, and was the first to beat 2:20. 
In 1867 Dexter went in 2:174%, but he 
was soon dethroned by Goldsmith Maid, 
2:14, and she, after a brief reign, by 


Volunteer, 2:1144, who was succeeded by 
Maud &., "0854, Sunol, 2:084%, Nancy 


Hanks, 2:04, and Alix, 2:0334. This is a 
nice question for the scientific breeder 
to elucidate. At Detroit, on July 23d, 
the bay mare, Angie D., in a race re- 
duced the champion pacing mares’ rec- 
ord to 2:07, which is 5% seconds behind 
the regular pacing champion record, 
and 3% seconds behind the best trot- 
ting record for one of her sex. The 
three-year-old filly, Miss Rita,-in a race 
at Galesburg, Ill., reduced the record 
for her sex at that age to 2:0934, and the 
bay filly Aileen reduced the four-year- 
old record for her sex to 2:07%. At 
Lexington, Ky., October 14th, Miss Rita 
and her mate, Josie B., won the pacing 
team championship in 2 2:12%, and they 
did it so easily that they are expected 
to goin 2:10 this year. They are owned 
by Mrs. W. E. D. Stokes, of New York. 

In order to give a bird’s-eye view of 
the present speed records of the leading 
trotters and pacers, and as a useful refer- 
ence, the following table is given. It 
gives the date and place of perform- 
ance, and states whether the record was 
made in a race or was a contest against 
time. If the reader will remember that 
fifty years ago 2:29% was the speed 
limit, he will be able to gauge the prog- 
ress of the breed : 

TROTTERS. 

Fastest Yearlings.—Adbell, brown colt, by 
Advertiser, dam Beautiful Bells, by The Moor; 
San Jose, Cal., Sept. 27 ; time, 2:23. 

Two-year-olds.—Arion, bay colt, by Elec- 
tioneer, dam Manette, by Nutwood ; Stockton, 
ical: Nov. 10, 1891 ; time, 2:10%. 
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Three-year-olds. — Fantasy, 
Chimes, dam Homora, by Almonarch ; 
ville, Tenn., Oct. 17, 1893 ; race, 2:08 4. 

Four-year-olds.—Directum, black _ stallion, 
by Director, dam Stemwinder, by Venture ; 

Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 18, 1893 ; race, 2:05 14. 

Five-year-olds. Ralph Wilkes, chestnut 
stallion, by Red Wilkes, dam Mary Mays, by 
Mambrino Patchen ; Nashv ille, Tenn., Oct. 19, 
1894; time, 2:063{. 

World’s Record.—Alix, bay mare, by Patron- 
age, dam Atlanta, by Attorney ; Galesburg, 
Ill., Sept. 19, 1894 ; time, 2:0334. 

Stallion Record. -Directum, black stallion, 
by Director, dam Stemwinder, by Venture ; 
Nashville, Tenn , Oct. 18, 1893 ; race, 2:05 4. 

Gelding Record—Azote, bay gelding. by 
Whips, dam Josie, by Whipple’s Hambletonian; 
Galesburg, Ill., Sept. 5, 1895 ; time, 2:043/. 

Race Record to Sulky.—Directum, black 
stallion, by Director, dam Stemwinder, by —— 
ture ; Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 18, 1893, 2:05%. 

Alix, bay mare, by Patronage, dam ite. 
by Attorney; Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 17, 1894; 
2:05 4. 

Team Record.—Honest George, bay geld- 
ing, by Albert, and Belle Hamlin, bay mare, 
by Almont, Jr.; Providence, R. I., Sept. 23, 
1892 ; time, 2:12. 

Trotter with Running Mate.—Ayers P., 
chestnut gelding, by Prosper Merimee, dam 
by Rustic ; Kirkwood, Del., July 4, 1893 ; time, 


2103 %. 

Tandem.—Mambrino Sparkle, bay mare, 
and William H., bay gelding; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sept. 16, 1886 ; time, 2:32. 

A Team of Three Trotting in Harness 
yp a —Belle Hamlin, bay mare, by Almont, 

; Justina, bay mare, by Almont, Jr., and 
py bay gelding, by Almont, Jr.; Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 31, 1891 ; time, 2:14. 

Four-in-Hand (Race). * "Frank Ross, roan 
gelding; Peculiar, bay gelding (leaders) ; 
Rumps, bay mare; Tom Bradley, brown geld- 
ing (wheelers) ; Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 7, 1882; 
time, 2:403/. 

Four-in-hand.—William N., Nobby, Mam- 
brino Sparkle and Clemmie G.; Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sept. 17, 1886 ; time, 2:27. 

Two Miles in Harness ( Race).—Nightingale, 
chestnut mare, by Mambrino King, dam Min- 
nequa Maid, by Wood’s Hambletonian ; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1894; time, 4:36. 

In Harness.—Greenlander, black stallion, by 

Princeps, dam Juno, by Hambletonian 10; 

Terre Haute, Ind., Nov. 4, 1893 ; time, 4:32. 
PACERS. 

Yearling Fillies.—Belle Acton, bay filly, by 
Shadeland Onward; Lyons, Neb., Oct. 14, 
1892 ; time, 2.2034. 

Two-year-olds.—Directly, black colt, by Di- 
rect, dam Mabel, by Naubic ; Galesburg, IIlL., 
Sept. 20, 1894 ; time, 2:0734. 

Three year-olds. —Directly, black colt, by Di- 
rect, dam Mabel, by Naubic; Fresno, Cal., 
Feb. 1, 1895 ; time, 2:07 4%. 

Four-year-olds. —Online, bay colt, by Shade- 
land Onward, dam Angeline, by "Chester 
Chief ; Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 12, 1894; time, 2:04. 

World’s Record.—Robert J., bay gelding, by 
Hartford, dam Geraldine, by Jay Gould ; Terre 
Haute, Ind., Sept. 14, 1894; time, 2:01 %. 

Stallion Record.—John Re. Gentry, bay stall- 


bay filly, by 
Nash- 
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ion, by Ashland Wilkes, dam Dame Wood, by 
Wedgewood; Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 14, 
1894; Trace, 2:033f. 

Gelding Record.—Robert J., bay gelding, by 
Hartford, dam Geraldine, by Jay Gould ; Terre 
Haute, Ind., Sept. 14, 1894; time, 2:01%. 

Mares’ Record.—Angie D., bay mare, by 
Mikagan, dam Kit, by Tom Belair; Detroit, 
Mich., July 23, 1894; race, 2:07. 

Race Record to Sulky.—Robert J., bay geld- 
ing, by Hartford, dam Geraldine, by Jay 
Gould ; Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1894 ; time, 
2:02%. 

Team Record.—Miss Rita, chestnut filly, by 

J. Audubon, and Josie B., bay mare, by 
Chatterbox ; Lexington, Ky., Oct. 14, 1895 ; 
time, 2:12%. 

Pacer, with Running Mate.—Flying Jib, bay 
gelding, by Algona, dam Middletown mare, 
by Middletown ; Chillicothe, O., Oct. 4, 1894; 
time, 1:58. 

Two Miles in Harness, Race.—Defiance, bay 
gelding, by Chieftain, and Longfellow, chest- 
nut gelding, by Red Bill; dead heat ; Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Sept. 26, 1872; time, 4:473/. 

Two Miles Against Time.—W. W. P., chest- 
nut gelding, by Ben Lomond, Jr., dam Bonner 
Maid, by Martinet; Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 31, 
1895 ; time, 4:223/. 





Two questions of the utmost impor- 
tance arise at the present time. They 
are, what are the prospects of the breed 
and what are the prospects of the sport ? 
To the former the reply is, they were 
never brighter. Under the quickening 
influence of competition with the hack- 
ney, the breeder has learned that he 
must study to produce size, style and 
beautiful conformation, as well as speed 
and endurance, and he is doing it so 
effectively that the majority of the car- 
riage teams sold in the metropolitan 
market are now trotting bred. The 
fast ones go to the trotting track. The 
good looking colts who are not specially 
speedy make admirable carriage and 
road horses, while the balance can 
always find a market in the ordinary 
avenues of business. 

The foreign market has also become 
an important factor. While it is impos- 
sible to give exact figures, it is well 
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within the mark to say that 2,500 trot- 
ting bred horses, with and without 
records, were exported in 1895. The 
old American campaigner, Spofford, 
holds the European record of 2:16%, 
and Fritz in Australia has achieved the 
honor of taking the fastest record ever 
made by a trotter outside of this conti- 
nent. His record is 2:14 1-5. Trotting 
sport is growing in popularity in Europe 
and the Spring meetings at Nice, France, 
inaugurated by James Gordon Bennett, 
the proprietor of the New York Hera/d, 
have attracted the rank and fashion of 
Europe. Mr. Bennett has a capital 
stable of trotters. 

The present season at home promises 
to more than equal its predecessor, in 
which nearly $5,000,000 in stakes and 
purses were competed for. In New 
York State there will be a dearth of 
sport, as the followers of the trotter do 
not seem to be able to accommodate 
themselves to the provisions of the 
Percy-Gray law with the same ease 
which has characterized their thorough- 
bred brethren. Under the wise and 
diplomatic rule of the Jockey Club, the 
lovers of thoroughbred sport have seen 
objectionable elements eliminated and 
a régime of high class sport inaugu- 
rated. It is certainly not impossible 
that the versatile genius of the follow- 
ers of the trotter will be able, eventu- 
ally, to accommodate themselves to ex- 
isting conditions. In Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, where pool-selling and 
bookmaking isa penal offense, the out- 
look is not bright. But the spots on the 
sun only make the rest of the outlook 
brighter, and at the present time the 
leading tracks are resonant with the 
metallic music of flying hoof beats, and, 
long before the season is over, the wires 
will probably have told us that the 
American light harness horse has at 
last reached his supposed speed limit of 
two minuies, 








A “ FIVE-POUNDER* HOOKED FOUL. 


8y EB. Linceln Kellogg. 


HE camp was on the 
shore of Hood’s 
Canal, at Pleasant 

Mm Harbor, a place 

) most appropriately 
named. Hood’s Canal 
is a great salt-water 
river, an arm of Puget 

Sound, extending forsixty 

miles along the foot of the 

Olympic Mountains, and 

having a width of from 

two to five miles. 

We had been told that 
trout were plentiful in the streams flow- 
ing into the Canal, and we proposed 
to test the truth of our information. 
Among the accessible waters were the 
Dosewallips, two miles north of our 
camp-ground, and the Duckabush, the 
same distance to the south, both brawl- 
ing, snow-fed mountain torrents. The 
last-named stream was selected. 

By daylight, Jack and I were on our 
way to the Duckabush. We found the 
river full of icy water from the melting 
snows of the Olympics. The river was 
entirely too high for good fishing ; so, 
while we felt satisfied there were mon- 
ster trout hidden away in its pools and 
rapids, the prospects of catching them 
were not bright. 

We fished till noon, using big’ flies, 
little flies, black, brown, blue, white, 
green and parti-colored flies, and the 
result of our half-day’s work was one 
ten-inch trout to Jack’s credit, while I 
had not seen even the flip of one’s tail. 

After luncheon, we separated, Jack 
crossing the river on a drift and going 
up stream, while I went down. Ashort 
distance below where we parted, I found 
amost promising spot. The river came 
dashing and roaring over a long, steep 
riffle into a broad pool. Part of the 
water turned at right angles and poured 
out over another riffle, while another 
portion of it whirled around and flowed 
back to the foot of the upper riffle in a 
big eddy. 

Mid-thigh deep in the swift water of 
the upper riffle I stood, casting far out 
inthe tumbling waves and letting the 
fly drift down to the upper end of the 
pool. Suddeniy there was a heavy 
splash in the very midst of the maddest 







rush of waters, and my reel began to 
whirr like a buzz-saw. 

I scrambled to a gravel bar and raced 
down stream, for all my efforts to stop 
the line from running out were unavail- 
ing. At the footof the pool I succeeded 
in steering my quarry into the eddy 
current, and back he came, much more 
slowly, however, to the head of the 
pool. Arrived there, he made another 
rush out into the whirling current, I 
following along the bank after him. 
Three times he made the circle of the 
pool before I saw what it was I had 
captured. 

The fourth time, as he swam slowly 
along the eddy, I persuaded my prize 
to come up along shore for a brief in- 
spection. I then saw that I had a mag- 
nificent trout; but, horror of hor- 
rors! instead of having the hook in his 
mouth, it was fast in his dorsal fin. 
That explained his pulling power when 
he made a straightaway rush. 

He did not enjoy being looked at, 
but made another dash down the swift 
current, followed by a slow sail up the 
eddy. This he kept up for fully fifteen 
minutes before I could gain any control 
over him ; then he began to tire slight- 
ly and would allow himself to be gently 
towed up to the shore, where he would 
rest before making another break for 
deep water. I could not land him, as 
the rising river had left a steep break a 
foot or more in height right at the 
water’s edge. The fish was entirely too 
heavy to lift by the line, and I had 
neither gaff nor landing-net ;*further I 
could not drown him, hooked as he was. 
My predicament recalled to mind the 
remark of an Irish friend of mine in an 
almost similar case, when he pathetic- 
ally called to me across the river, “ I’ve 
got him, but how am I going to get 
him ?” 

After a circle through the pool the 
trout would come peaceably up to the 
bank and apparently enjoy the rest 
there until I would make some move- 
ment, when off he would go again, re- 
freshed and strengthened. After half 
an hour of this sport I began to despair 
of being able to kill my fish. 

The more I contemplated the beauty 
of my stubborn foe, the more I wanted 
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him. Casting about for some way of 
conquering him, I took advantage of 
one of his resting spells to examine the 
bank along the riffle at the foot of the 
pool. I found the very place. About 
fifty feet down the riffle was a sort 
of little cove, a jog in the shore line, 
where the water ran out still and shal- 
low upon the shingle. If I could start 
him down the current and swing him 
into this cove, I could then get him out 
on the stones and capture him. 

Before putting my plan into execu- 
tion, I kept the fish circling a few times 
around the eddy in order to tire him 
and make him more docile. Then, 
edging him close in shore, I gave him 
line and he made a dash down the riffle, 
a thing he had been trying to do all 
along. It was risky, for, if 1 could not 
stop him at the right spot, he would be 
lost—or saved, as you look at it from 


A BICYCLE TRIP 


By Seth 





We had 


been told we should not be able to 
We 

had been advised to take alpen- 
stocks and ice-clamps and to leave our 


| was a complete success. 


wheel in “that hilly country.” 


machines at home. We had been “re- 
minded” by those who knew, and were 
willing to imply that we also knew but 
had forgotten, that there was no partic- 
ular fun in pushing five miles for every 
four miles of mount. 

There were twoof us. The other man 
had a light wheel of American make. I 
went off in a hurry and had to buy a 
wheel on the other side, which I chose 
to do in London. One result was that 
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my standpoint or the trout’s—as I could 
follow him but a short distance, on ac- 
count of brush and a steep bank. 

The moment was an anxious one 
until he swung into the little curve in 
the bank, obedient to the strain upon 
the line. With a rush he scooted out 
into the shallow water, where he was 
powerless, and soon I was upon him. 

Ah! but he was a beauty. And how 
proud I was of my victory, as he had 
the advantage of me during the whole 
of the fight. When I came to examine 
him I found the hook firmly fastened 
into his back just where the dorsal fin 
rises from it. Either he made a bad 
calculation in the swift water, or had no 
intention of biting and was merely play- 
ing with my fly. Whatever his in- 
tentions were he gave me one of the 
prettiest battles I ever had with a fish. 
And he weighed five pounds. 


IN THE TYROL. 


Greer. 


I propelled ten pounds more weight 
than my friend ; that is, up hill and on 
alevel. But on coasts I left him behind, 
and there was large opportunity for 
coasting in “that hilly country.” Then, 
too, his machine attracted much atten- 
tion where mine was ignored, for the 
reason that his hickory rims were a 
novelty. On the general question, how- 
ever, as to “what wheel” one should 
ride on such a tour, I have only to say 
our recent experience confirms our as- 
surance that it makes mighty little differ- 
ence, provided your mount is any one of 
the decent sort. In other words, do not 
abandon the thought of touring because, 
forsooth, you cannot afford to buy the 
latest model of your favorite machine. 
It costs more to transport a wheel on 
the English railroads than anywhere 
else, unless it be by private post. The 
British bicyclists are warring with the 
authorities over rates, and it is to be 
hoped they may be victorious. Once 
across the Channel, however, you can 
take an express train, and, if you have 
only hand-bags, your wheel goes as free 
luggage. Mine went in that way from 
Ostende to Basle. Nothing was required 
of me but to sign off all claim for damage. 
With a light heart and easy mind I put 
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my illegible signature to that for- 
midable waiver. 

The next morning we were in Switzer- 
land, and my bicycle, that had enjoyed 
free transportation, had, at the same 
time, suffered the complete decay of six 
inches of tire through acids or salts on 
the floor of the car. The corrected en- 
try in my expense account thus became 
“shipping wheel, Ostende to Basle, 40 
francs.” However, such an accident 
probably never happened to anybody 
else, and there was no use being miser- 
able about it. I made a claim and also 
a (decent, dignified) row, but it availed 
me nothing. I must say that later, in 
Austria and South Germany, we found 
the railroad officials uniformly courte- 
ous and the rates altogether reasonable. 
Once, when we had ridden up to the 
base of a mountain that was pierced 
only by a railroad tunnel, we determined 
to send the machines through by ex- 
press and walk over the summit. The 
man in charge at the station volunteered 
the suggestion and advice that, by buy- 
ing tickets for ourselves rather than ex- 
press receipts for the wheels, we should 
save three cents and still have our walk. 
We did so, and the man got what the 
State would otherwise have received. 
On another occasion we reached a sta- 
tion just as an express train was starting. 
A word to the master, together with our 
appearance, which proved our haste, ob- 
tained for us the most liberal treatment 
I ever experienced on a European rail- 
road. The train was held for a minute, 
and we were packed, wheels and all, in- 
to an empty third-class compartment. 
To be sure, we lost our hand-luggage 
and wasted a day recovering it, but that 
was largely our own fault. 

Our plan with baggage was this: I 
had a bicycle satchel of waterproof 
material that fitted into the frame and 
was strapped at the top andends. It 
was too large, and not only tempted me, 
by reason of its capacity, to carry too 
much, but it interfered somewhat with 
the natural movement of the legs. 
Another time I should devise a smaller 
“ase on the same principle, attached 
above and forward but not reaching back 
between the knees. My companion skill- 
fully suspended a waterproof knapsack 
in his frame, so that when we left the 
wheels to walk we had a convenient 
means of carrying enough for both of 
us. Our bags of reserve clothing we 
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expressed ahead and caught up with 
every week or ten days. 

We wheeled up the Rhine to Lake 
Constance and went at once into Austria 
at Bregenz. Wethushad to cross Voral- 
berg in order to enter the Tyrol. The 
country was beautiful and the riding 
was pleasant, but the people were sullen. 
It contributes largely to the delight of 
touring to meet cordiality among the 
natives, and it pulls like a stiff chain to 
have one’s merry road-greeting returned 
by a cold stare or an averted face. As 
soon as we entered the Tyrol, however, 
allthis changed. Everywhere there was 
a gratifying curiosity manifested and a 
friendly advance made. Men, women 
and children smiled and spoke. Troops 
of workers from fields or factories would 
even encourage us to slip up to, and fly 
past, their groups on the road, and all 
would shout with laughter at the sur- 
prise we caused. Sometimes we would 
ride slowly so as to chat with pedestrians, 
and whenever we cared to dismount we 
could always find plenty of good com- 
pany. Altogether, there is much about 
these fine mountain people that reminds 
one of the Americans. They are natural 
and easy in intercourse with strangers. 
They respect, and are sure of, themselves 
and are, therefore, neither cringing nor 
haughty. 

As to the roads in the Tyrol, our first 
expert opinion was obtained from a 
German wheelman whom we met at 
Bregenz. He assured us that all Aus- 
trian roads were like all Austrian beers— 
bad. He spoke, of course, from the 
German standpoint. We later learned 
that, regarding beers, he was nearly 
right ; but as to roads, we concluded he 
had never visited America and probably 
had never ridden some German roads 
“of our acquaintance.” For the most 
part the Tyrolese roads are good. Last 
Summer they were all very dry as a 
result of a protracted drought. In six 
weeks’ wheeling and walking we were 
not out in six hours of rain. Where the 
dust would otherwise have been worst, 
the roadways were swept by hand- 
brooms. To a New Yorker it was a 
strange sight to see miles and miles of 
street-sweepers who were so bent on 
cleanliness that they seemed to watcn 
for the sun to dry, and the wind to dis- 
lodge each particle of limestone. To 
be sure, this process was preliminary to 
the inspection that precedes the Fall 
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repairs, and it often disclosed an uneven 
roadbed. On the whole, however, an 
American wheelman will have no just 
cause for complaint against even the 
minor highways of the Tyroi. 

The Tyrolese have a League of 
Wheelmen that has issued a road-map, 
designated hotel rendezvous, and gener- 
ally undertaken the work of such an or- 
ganization. By the way, I sometimes 
wondered why this league or some 
local wheelmen did not test the law of 
the road, and if held to have no rights 
i seems to be the case), then agitate 
orachange. On several occasions we 
were driven into walls, fences or gut- 
ters, or forced to dismount, by the pure 
“cussedness” of post drivers. The 
league has caused warning signals to 
be erected at the top of the most dan- 
gerous hills, bearing the name of the 
league and a legend which means: 
“Bicyclists must dismount.” For va- 
rious reasons I have determined to join 
the wheelmen’s organization hereafter 
in any country where I plan to spend 
several weeks. 

Among these liberal people the police 
system is less disagreeably paternal 
than in Germany, where in all the 
larger towns it is forbidden to ride 
through certain of the principal streets. 
Even in the sleepy streets of Basle, 
Switzerland, we had to push our wheels 
for a mile to get out of town. Of course, 
the ordinance was intended to save us 
from causing or receiving injury. The 
man who promulgated it would have 
been paralyzed by the sight of the 
wheelmen in London's crowded thor- 
oughfares, 

The bicyclists themselves are rather 
conservative. We scarcely ever saw a 
native coasting. They often told us it 
was dangerous. Few of their machines 
had foot rests. None of the riders ever 
heard of braking with the foot. Mud- 
guards, metal at that, are very com- 
monly worn. Cyclometers are rarely 
seen. We saw almost as many cushion 
tires as pneumatics, and among the hills 
even met several high wheels. 

There seemed to be little touring, as 
we understand it. The most of the men 
we saw away from towns were scorch- 
ing to break road records between 
important points. To such an extent is 
this the rage that children in the coun- 
try, seeing us leisurely study our sur- 
roundings at about eight miles an hour, 


necessity in his country. 
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sometimes volunteered to inform us 
that we were “not in it”—or words to 
that effect. Indeed, when the roads 
were so exceptionally fine, as they often 
were, we experienced a struggle be- 
tween the desire on the one hand to 
enjoy the beautiful scenery and novel 
incidents, and the temptation, on the 
other, to speed. Now and then we 
compromised, but generally we took 
our time. 

The season was warm on the south- 
ern slopes of the mountains, and we 
rarely wheeled between noon and three 
o’clock. Sometimes we lay off even 
longer and, when there was a moon, 
made up at night. More than one of 
those evening rides will remain among 
the most cherished of our recollections. 
With a reliable road-book, a knowledge 
of the language and a whip for dogs, 
such expeditions are safe, and they dis- 
close beauties of nature that are 
strangers to the garish day. 

The “ fool dog” is a problem all over 
the world and is so recognized in Ger- 
many and Austria. A Polish wheelman 
from Russia showed us a most formid- 
able whip that he said was an absolute 
He couldn’t 
say enough in favor of the German 
dogs, but I must confess to having been 
somewhat bothered by them. My 
angry—say, rather, righteous—passions 
were more often aroused against what 
might be called the “fool dog owner,” 
the man who stands and grins while his 
cur snaps at you. 

Among all German-speaking wheel- 
men the customary form of greeting is 
“ All Heil!” often shortened to “ Heil!” 
It has even come to be commonly used 
by all sorts of people in saluting bicy- 
clists, and we heard it from old men, 
shy peasant maids and choruses of small 
boys. The German name for the bicycle 
is “ Fahrrad,” riding-wheel, and a wheel- 
man is a “ Radfahrer,” a wheel-rider. 
The words “Bicyclette” and “ Veloci- 
ped” are also used, but the common 
designation is “ Rad” or wheel. 

Werode about fourteen hundred miles, 
and each of our wheels suffered two 
punctures, in every case from a tack or 
a nail. On two other occasions we 
visited local repair shops in large towns, 
and were not impressed with the skill 
of the mechanics, who seemed easily 
puzzled by little novelties in construc- 
tion. Yet there were few places pos- 
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sessing hotel accommodations that did 
not aiso afford a workshop adequately 
equipped for making all ordinary re- 
pairs. The league’s book indicates the 
name and address of one such shop in 
every place mentioned. 

We only saw two women on wheels, 
and all the discussion of the subject that 
we heard indicated a greater conserva- 
tism in the countries that we visited than 
is known to exist in France and England. 
Then it must be remembered that such 
touring as we were engaged in would, 
under all circumstances, be outside of 
“woman's sphere.” 

It was a part of our plan to avoid cities 
and tourists and big hotels and sight-see- 
ing. Two or three times my compan- 
ion insisted on spending a day (and 
many precious dollars) at a thoroughly 
swagger hotel. But, as a rule, we man- 
aged to lodge in modest inns in smaller 
towns, sometimes wheeling a few miles 
out of a city for that purpose. No 
matter what time we reached such an 
inn, we always obtained a good meal, 
with reasonable promptness. There 
was no such thing as being told we 
“must wait till dinner-time,” or it was 


“too late for supper.” The most marked 
fault of equipment in these houses, and 
indeed in all, save the latest and largest, 
continental hotels, is the lack of conven- 
iences such as are found in all American 


hotels. If you are not a lodger in an 
inn, but only stop for dinner, it is some- 
times a serious matter to arrange for 
washing your face and hands. Even in 
a large establishment in Meran the pro- 
prietor, who happened to have manageda 
hotelin San Francisco, came to our relief, 
saying, “ You are Americans, and won- 
der why we don’t have a wash-room. So 
do I, but we haven’t. Come to my office.” 
Austria is more expensive than Ger- 
many, but our outlay for a day’s board 
and lodging at an excellent inn was 
rarely more than two dollars. 

For the most part the Tyrolese are 
individual land-owners. It is thus a 
country of small farms, a circumstance 
that means as much for the picturesque- 
ness of the landscape as for the prosper- 
ity and happiness of the people. Yet 
even farmers and graziers group their 
houses together in villages at greater 
or less distance from their fields. 
Single houses in these hamlets are oc- 
casionally pretty, but the filthy pas- 
sage-ways among the houses (they are 
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not streets, nor roads, nor paths), are 
disheartening to the man who has, per- 
haps, just remarked the cleanness of 
the children outside the village, or the 
neatness of a chalet and its surround- 
ings on a neighboring hill. Even here, 
however, the people and dwellings are 
clean and the windows are commonly 
filled with bright plants, but the im- 
portance of the compost heap for fer- 
tilizing purposes seems to give it a first 
claim for the convenient position 
by the front door. Generally the stable 
is a part of the house, or vice versa, the 
dwelling section having a double wall 
and being painted. We did not pass 
through a single village that was with- 
out blooming flowers on the window 
sills of the houses. A noteworthy in- 
cidental result of this juxtaposition of 
flowers and fertilizers is that house- 
plant blossoms meet one in astounding 
profusion and variety in the farthest 
corners of mountain meadows and on 
the sides of rocky paths. 

We were in Botzen, South Tyrol, in 
the fruit season, and the market women 
were persistent in their efforts to sell 
us baskets which they would “gladly 
deliver for fifty cents.” On two occa- 
sions, the merchant, when told what 
such a delivery would involve, replied : 
“Why, you are not Americans. You 
are as white as we are!”’ Such may be 
the teaching of the Austrian schools, 
for only a few years ago I examined a 
text-book used in Germany, wherein it 
was solemnly printed that Alabama, 
Mississippi and other States were over- 
run with wild horses and large reptiles. 

You cannot wheel far in Europe with- 
out crossing a national frontier. This 
may or may not mean the payment of 
a tariff duty on the “importation” of 
your bicycle. Although our machines 
were not new, on entering Belgium from 
England we were not permitted to take 
them from the station without clearing 
them or depositing the full amount of 
the tax. In fact, we sent them under 
bond to Switzerland, where we had to 
pay three or four dollars each, to be re- 
turned when we left the country. This 
contract with the government was 
evidenced by a written document and 
also by a leaden seal firmly attached to 
each machine. We found no difficulty 
in obtaining the repayment at a little 
customs office on the Austro-Swiss 
frontier, to which we returned for that 
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purpose days after we had left Switzer- 
land for good. The Austrian duty was 
about ten dollars and the formalities 
the same as above described. Thus it 
happened that we carried two “leads” 
for some time. We saw wheels with 
large collections of customs and police 
license-tags. Passing from Austria into 
Germany, and thence into Holland, 
there was no question of duty. The 
German officials proudly remarked that 
their makers required no protection, as 
they already sold the best wheels at the 
lowest prices. We kept our opinion, but 
enjoyed the relief from “leads” and 
“ passes.” 

The Tyrolese are a pious people. 
The road-sides, even the mountain 
paths, are dotted with crucifixes. There 
are shrines and chapels everywhere. 
The church is the prominent feature of 
every village. In one valley, having a 
population of five thousand, I was as- 
sured that probably every able-bodied 
person regularly attended mass and 
confessional. 

It would be easy to tell a hundred in- 
teresting things about the cities, the in- 
dustries, the art and the history of the 
Tyrol. Perhaps the story of the people 
has not yet been very well narrated in 
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any accessible book, but the mere bi- 
cyclist has no call to undertake the task. 
He knows a few things and purposely 
ignores a thousand. He glides over the 
brow of a hill and turns his back on dis- 
tant snow-peaks rosy with the Alpine 
glow ; the near meadows are bronze in 
the evening light ; peaceful hamlets are 
falling asleep in the shadow of eternal 
hills ; pious peasants are kneeling at a 
wayside shrine—would the picture he 
carries away in his memory be any more 
satisfying if he should dismount and 
study his guide book ? 

Much that is worth seeing in the 
Tyrol can be seen by the tourist who 
does not leave the line and level of rail- 
roads and post routes. Walking most 
nearly approximates the ideal, and it 
alone meets the requirements of the 
best expeditions. The angle of approxi- 
mation is narrowed to practical coinci- 
dence when the tourist chooses the bicy- 
cle as his preferred means of locomotion; 
walks when there are cross-country as- 
cents to be made; takes a diligence only 
when compelled by the physical con- 
dition of himself, his wheel or the road; 
and finally, without prejudice, freely 
avails himself even of the railroad 
whenever it is clearly to his advantage. 


THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK. 
A CANCE TRIP. 


By Geo. A. Warder—"' Jabberwock.’ 


LARGE territory two 

hundred miles north of 

San Francisco is marked 

upon the map “unex- 

plored and unsurveyed.” 

Through this flows the 

Eel River, rising near 

Mount Sanhedrim, and 

_ emptying into the Pacific 

‘; at Humboldt Bay. The 

stream winds its swift, tor- 

tuous way through the 

chains of coast-range 

mountains for more than 

two hundred miles, and should not tempt 
even the most reckless canoeist. 

Two members of the American Canoe 
Association decided to explore the 
“mythical Eel,” a river replete in tra- 
dition and exaggeration, and lacking 
in recorded facts. They had a light 


canoe built, and by rail and wagon 
reached the very headwaters. They 
launched, and a few weeks later limped 
into the seaport Eureka, foot-sore, 
ragged, and gaunt. They had what 
remained of the canoe, a vast amount 
of hard experience, and whatever satis- 
faction there was in knowing they were 
the first to successfully cruise the Eel. 
The upper part of the river tumbles 
down hill. The country is rough and 
wild, game is plentiful, and the trout 
make up numerically what they lack in 
size. For more than a week the canoe- 
ists lived upon venison and fish, without 
salt, flour, or coffee, and their advice to 
those contemplating the Eel as a cruise 
for pleasure may be determined from 
the following sketch. 

* * * * * 


Boom! The echoes of a rifle-shot 
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reverberated through the mountains. 
The Jabber sat up in the little tent, 
tubbed his eyes, and looked into the 
face of the lad who had driven the 
team. 

“Here, you sleepyheads, get up and 
help me,” came Conchita’s voice, and 
tumbling out they found that worthy 
staggering under the load of a spike 
buck he had killed within sight of the 
camp. 

There are some so fastidious in their 
tastes that freshly killed venison ap- 
peals not to their epicurean palates ; 
not so with this party. A quarter was 
deftly severed, the balance thrown into 
the wagon to be taken home by the 
lad, and soon the steaks sizzled over the 
coals and disappeared down three 
healthy throats. To this add a half 
dozen trout, yanked from the Eel in 
about as many minutes, and placed 
kicking in the pan, a successful “ pi- 
zened dog,” a cup of good coffee, and 
what better meal could be desired in 
the woods? 

However, let not the “gentle reader” 
imagine the canoeists burdened them- 
selves with acanine. The “dog” they 
carried was in component parts secure 
in water-tight cans. His existence was 
produced in about twenty minutes ; his 
demise from the pan of his conception 
in about half that period. Flour, but- 
ter, salt, baking-powder, and cold water, 
properly mixed, kneaded, and set be- 
fore the open fire in a “ baker,” swelled 
into biscuit like a “ pizened dog,” hence 
the pseudonym. Sometimes the “mema- 
loost kamooks” was not successful in 
his birth—the fire and wind contrary— 
still he was buried beneath the belt just 
the same, though without anthems from 
the cook, and comments from the other 
were considered out of place. 

The Sxark was launched and loaded. 
The crew boarded, the Jabber forward, 
Conchita aft. A shout of farewell, and 
down the rapid little stream, under- 
neath the overhanging branches, sped 
the voyagers. 

Many were the comments of praise, 
eulogy and thanksgiving the two re- 
turned for embarking upon such a 
charming stream. It was just right 
in size, plenty of water, an exciting little 
rapid here and there, well-meaning and 
rounded rocks to bump upon, and only 
a few portages necessary till the lunch- 
eon hour. 
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Congratulations after tiffin were also 
in order, and about five o’clock they 
passed beneath a bridge and stopped at 
Watson’s for information. This worthy 
is a typical mountaineer. He knew the 
river for a mile below, “ ’cause he’d bin 
thet fur to cut the harness off’n a 
drowned mule, but below that she war 
rough, tho’ he had never bin that fur.” 

“Humph!” returned the canoeists, 
“ will we never hear the end to the abuse 
of this lovely stream ? Why, it is a per- 
fect lady of a river.” 

They camped at the head of a rapid 
and started next morning at an early 
hour. Either the canoe was not trimmed 
right, or an unfortunate turn of the 
paddle at a critical moment caused the 
grief that followed. 

In the midst of the rapid the canoe 
struck a hidden rock, swerved sidewise, 
bumped again, and in an instant every- 
thing was dumped into the swirl. 

The canoeists regained their feet 
quickly, and held to the Sxzark while 
they braced themselves against the 
heavy water. The blankets, in their 
rubber bags, went bobbing down the 
rapid to the deep, slack water pool be- 
low, while the heavier articles that had 
not been lashed sank to be forever lost. 

Among the missing was a valuable 
camera, a rifle, a small pestle and mor- 
tar for prospecting, and some tinned 
goods—one hundred dollars’ worth of 
invaluables, each having been selected 
with greatest ¢are and consideration. 

A great gaping hole had been stove 
in near the garboard strake, and the 
companions dragged the wrecked Sxark 
to a gravel bank below, and set about to 
regain the derelicts. 

The sun beat down mercilessly, and 
not a breath of air was moving. It was 
well beyond the one hundred degree 
mark in the shade, so that the wet cloth- 
ing was dry in short order, and a small 
fire melted the tin of resin, to which 
some bacon grease was added, and this 
was smeared over the hole. The wood 
having been forced into place, a square 
patch, cut from the tent, was ironed 
down, tacked and clinched with copper 
tacks, and the canoe was repaired. 

This simple method answered excel- 
lently, but during the following week 
the frequent wrecks exhausted the resin 
and tacks, and what was left of the tent 
finally went the way of “those who go 
down to sea in ships,” while a coyote 
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stole the bacon from under the head of 
Conchita, who slept upon it for safety. 
The crude pitch gathered from the pines 
answered but poorly to fill the gaping 
seams and numerous jagged openings. 

Nearly three hours were wasted upon 
that first capsize, and the supply of 
cartridges for the remaining rifle was 
reduced one-half, while the ammunition 
of the rifle lost was found intact and had 
to be thrown away. A couple of shoes 
were rescued, but unfortunately they 
were not mates, and made the two men, 
when they were reduced, each to wear 
alone his left pedal covering, ruefully 
consider that “one of his legs was 
longer than it really ought to be.” 

Toward night we saw a motionless, 
naked figure standing beside a brush 
tepee, which was pitched upon the 
burning white sand, near the water's 
edge. 

As the canoe rounded the never-end- 
ing bends, and came into full view of 
the figure, it darted toward the rocks 
and clambered up the mountain side as 
swiftly as the brown-hued bowed legs 
of the possessor were capable, while 
ejaculations, probably of vindiction, 
floated in aspirate cadence from the 
fleeing, whom no man pursueth. 

“Tf that was not a squaw, and a truly 
aboriginée, I’ll eat my other shoe,” ejacu- 
lated Jabber. 

“Humph! Lookin the brush house,” 
returned his companion, and truly there 
was animal life inside. 

The canoe bumped its nose into the 
yielding sand and stuck there, while the 
crew looked through the open brush and 
beheld a naked brave (!) calmly sitting 
like a quarter-opened jack-knife. His 
inky hair fell in two dirty, greasy plaits 
in front of his ears, while his animal- 
like, black, beady eyes glared at them 
through the branches. 

The Indians, living in the semi-bar- 
barous condition of existing servitude 
amidst the filth of their domiciles, nat- 
urally find the festive “chotub” and 
other “ carnivora ” somewhat numerous. 
It is difficult, indeed, even for white 
people in California to keep free from 
the continual annoyance by use of the 
latest improved remedies, and buhach 
ad nauseam. Indeed, strangers to the 
land of sunshine, flowers and fleas, have 
been known to sit up all night, nursing 
a righteous wrath against the supposed 
uncleanly landlord, and were afraid to 
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sleep, lest by a preconcerted agreement 
the multitude become unanimous and 
eviction result. 

The Siwash, when conditions become 
unbearable, moves his household gods, 
consisting of his klutzman, tenas, pee 
kamooks (squaw, children and dogs) to 
amore congenial spot, and then in the 
hot sand buries his clothing and blan- 
kets, and even himself, but bathe—per- 
ish the thought—the California Digger 
never ventures that far. 

Farther north the Indian is of a 
higher intellect, probably from living in 
acolder climate. All through British 
Columbia may be found the “sweat- 
house,” built of boughs, and plastered, 
dome-shape, with mud. One small 
opening near the ground serves for a 
door. The Jabber once having a cold 
and feeling knocked-out generally tried 
the native bath remedy; he never re- 
peated the experiment, though the cold 
and stiffness left as if by magic. Large 
stones were heated in a roaring fire and 
rolled into the sweat-house. The pa- 
tient stripped and crawled in also. 
The air was suffocatingly hot, and when 
water was poured over the stones the 
steam was nearly stifling. The moist- 
ure poured from his body in about half 
the time required in the Turkish hot- 
room, and though he exercised his lungs 
to their fullest extent, his captors were 
deaf to entreaties or revilings. When 
about to gasp his last breath, the great 
stone was removed from the hole, and 
he was dragged forth and told to jump 
into the icy cold river, which he did, 
though not gracefully and in accordance 
with the many desirable mercies so 
gratuitously bestowed. 

The Eel River winds its tortuous way 
through succeeding chains of coast 
ranges, gaining strength daily from its 
little tributaries. Sometimes the great 
mountain sides seemed vast, brown 
pastures, awaiting the settler and his 
herds. Again, towering above them, 
were the rugged peaks and broken 
sides where only a goat could eke out 
scanty sustenance. 

Onward, still onward, flowed the 
noisy, limpid river, babbling a requiem 
over the hundreds of salmon that dur- 
ing the Spring had worked their way 
up from the sea, two hundred miles, to 
leave their bruised and broken bodies 
to slowly segregate, and drift again sea- 
ward during the Summer. 
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Droves of the young hooded mergan- 
ser, led by the old duck, flapped down 
the stream within easy range, but this 
fish-duck is worthless. Deer, singly and 
in pairs, stood in open-eyed wonder- 
ment or scampered through the chap- 
paral, or into the timbered mountain 
side. One magnificent buck, with vel- 
vet-covered spreading antlers, stamped 
his feet and whistled a shrill defi toward 
the canoe, as it shot down a rapid be- 
neath him. 

It was upon the fifth day out there 
happened the worst of the many cap- 
sizes. The larder was low, and Con- 
chita had replenished it by killing a 
young buck, upon which he had snapped 
the rifle a dozen times before the shell 
had exploded. This state of affairs, 
coupled with the fact that only five 
cartridges remained, was not encour- 
aging, for, as nearly as we could con- 
jecture, only one-third of the distance 
had been covered. We were probably 
in Trinity County, and the dreaded Trin- 
ity Falls, so often cited, lay before us, 
ready and awaiting to claim us for a 
sacrifice. 

Weary and foot-softened we became 
careless, and neglected to prospect and 
rope down a swift rapid that ended in a 
drop of four or five feet. As the canoe 
darted into the V-shaped vortex at the 
head of the rapid, a ripping, ominous 
sound told as plainly as the water rush- 
ing over our feet that the Sark had 
struck a jagged saw-tooth rock. Down, 
down we sped, the unmanageable canoe 
swerving and veering from its true 
course, till, quartering, it shot out over 
the fall and turned, a mass of wreckage, 
in the seething foam-covered caldron. 

abber’s foot caught under a bracing of 
cords that held the gunwales together, 
and kept the thwart in place. He was 
beaten under by the volume of water 
from above pouring upon him and the 
upturned canoe. Conchita had struck 
out to swim for the shore, but turned 
and, grasping the neck of his compan- 
ion’s shirt, dragged him to the slippery 
rocks, while the canoe followed. 

“Ugh!” growled the thankless victim, 
when he was able to speak, “why am I 
not blessed with hair! You have nearly 
strangled me.” 

The venison had disappeared, along 
with a majority of the stores, but fortu- 
nately the former was regained some 
two hundred yards below. 
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Worn out and thoroughly discouraged, 
we upturned the Szark to disclose the 
gaping rip, while many of the former 
patches needed attention, and all leaked 
badly. It looked as if the canoe must 
surely be abandoned, and the prospect- 
ive bare-foot tramp over the trailless 
mountains to civilization, southward, 
was indeed dismal. 

Cheerlessly and painfully the Jabber 
climbed the steep cliffs to gouge from 
the pine trees the pitch. He made slow 
work of it, but on the descent slipped, 
and slid feet foremost down a long 
smooth granite incline, leaving the 
bosom of his sole remaining trousers to 
mark his pathway. Conchita was too 
weary toevensmile. “Look here!” he 
exclaimed as he drew the little man to 
where he had skinned and trussed up the 
buck. There, deep in the alluvial, were 
the huge fresh prints of a bear, the 
great claw marks fearfully suggestive 
of a grizzly. 

“Whew! Let’s also make tracks.” 

He was silently answered by pointing 
to the canoe, and both set about to re- 
pair the rifle, but without success. 

Night came on, and the unsalted veni- 
son supper was washed down with cold 
water from a brook near at hand. 

Ten o’clock found us with aching 
backs bending over the brittle cedar 
planking of the Sark, our tired eyes al- 
most involuntarily closing as we worked, 
when suddenly a shriek of the most 
horrible and blood-curdling intensity 
came from the cafion just below. Again 
a long-drawn wailing cry hideously re- 
echoed the first, but this came from 
above. Each manrushed to his weapon, 
the rifle and ax, and stood waiting. 
Once more the quavering, horribly weird 
yowl, and again the answer, but this time 
nearer. 

“Panther— mountain lion!” whis- 
pered Conchita ; “they smell the meat.” 

“Well, there’s nothing grasping about 
my disposition. They are welcome to 
my share if they will leave and give my 
marrow a chance to melt.” 

We replenished the fire, and as it 
blazed brightly a shriek came again, 
and suddenly, within easy pistol shot, 
shone two balls of fire, framed in the 
jet-black gloom. 

Snap, snap, snap, fell the weak ham- 
mer of the rifle. The eyes of the half- 
famished beast disappeared, to reappear 
afew paces to the right. It is not 
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strange that when the lead was pro- 
jected, by the deafening report, the 
marksman missed. Try a simple mark 
under favorable circumstances and the 
flinching muscles will refuse to hold 
true. Add to that the excitement, the 
glowing, unsteady target, the flickering 
firelight, and even the infallible Conchi- 
ta lost his quarry. 

For twenty minutes or half an hour 
no sound arose above the steady roar of 
the fall. The canoeists, torch in hand, 
found only where the spattered lead had 
marked the mottled granite rock. 

The deer had been quartered, a 
shoulder thrown north and one south, 
and the blankets were spread by the 
fire. But the Jabber had become sud- 
denly imbued with the idea that he re- 
quired no sleep, and urging Conchita to 
lie down, he declared he would awaken 
him at midnight. During the argu- 
ment that arose as to who should have 
the pleasure of sitting up first, another 
long-drawn howl was heard in the dis- 
tance. It was taken up by a coyote or 
two upon the cliffs above, and made for 
a time night truly hideous. 

A spat-upon chip was tossed in air, 
and Conchita won. The Jabber crawled 
beneath the warm blankets, and as his 
head touched the pillow, his senses flew 
to the land of Nod, to be awakened by 
the sun blazing in his eyes, and Con- 
chita fanning into blaze the fire. 

“Supper has gone, and breakfast has 
taken wings,” growled the big man, and 
search as they did, not a vestige re- 
mained of the meat in camp save some 
clean-picked bones. 

“ How long did you sit up?” 

“Well, probably at a stretch of the 
imagination, ten minutes,” answered the 
veteran, “and my soul yearneth for 
trout this morning. Does yours?” 

The Jabber thought so truly, es- 
pecially when the last remaining can of 
supposed-to-be soup proved upon open- 
ing to be peaches ; he knew he hunger- 
ed for fish, and even counted upon his 
fingers to see if the day might not be 
Friday, to strengthen his conviction. 

* * * * * 


The record of our next adventures 
should not, in the opinion of one of our 
party be written; therefore with the 
perversity of man and the truth of an 
historian I place it in print. 

The day began with a great joy, and 
the castles built in the air have not yet 
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crumbled into the mist of disappointed 
realization. The day ended in the erec- 
tion of a little mound of rocks, a rude 
sepulcher far away in the rugged mount- 
ains of Trinity. This and the broken 
blade of a paddle mark a silent grave. 
Just one more soul hurried on to the 
happy hunting grounds of his fore- 
fathers, speedily and without remorse. 
Just two white, round scars upon the 
limb of one of the companions. Just a 
bullet hole through the hull of the 
Suark, beside the memory of that grew- 
some sight, of a body falling, falling, 
falling,—will it never crash upon the 
rocks below? 

The day was Friday. Fridays must 
come and go so long as the calendar re- 
volves. There are good and bad 
Fridays, and we neither knew nor cared 
if it was Friday, nor connected the day 
with superstition until the log was pro- 
duced and the writer solemnly said: 
“It’s been a happy-wretched day, and it 
is Friday!” 

The camp for Thursday night was on 
a soft bank, beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of a fir. A small stream 
purled over the rounded pebbles from 
a gorge on the right bank, and lost its 
cold crystals in the rushing Eel. The 
surrounding country was bizarre enough 
in its neutral brown tints to please the 
artistic eye, and the sun set exactly in 
the center of the main gorge (through 
which the river during ages had cut its 
path), a great, blood-red globe of fire. 

Instantly the moon seemed to silver 
the waters and lighten the whole land- 
scape. There appeared no twilight. It 
was just a glorious day and then a more 
glorious night. We remarked upon it 
and wondered that we had never no- 
ticed such a remarkable transformation. 
The night was so bright that it paled 
the stars, dimmed the camp-fire, and 
even hushed for a few hours the 
noisome, yawping coyote, till he thor- 
oughly made up his mind that night 
was on and discord again to reign. 

There was not a drop of dew; the 
balmy air caressed their cheeks and 
soothed the sunburnt hands and necks. 

Some nights leave no impression, and 
though the cuisine was reduced to an 
onion, a large blue grouse, and a dozen 
pan trout that had been jerked with a 
viciousness born of hunger from the 
rifles of the river, we remember and 
dwell upon that night more so than 
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upon the one following, the details of 
the actual passing of which left no im- 
pression whatever. 

Early in the morning—Friday morn- 
ing—Conchita, rod in hand, whipped up 
the little brook, while the Jabber picked 
up the rifle, and slinging the pitch-can 
over his shoulder by a string, started 
out for resin and venison. As he ap- 
proached the rearing rocks, part of 
which in some ancient time had broken 
off and fallen forward, he noticed singu- 
lar strata of black and white, side by 
side. It was not an idle fancy set him 
climbing to the cleft, in which these 
strata lost themselves, but a firm con- 
viction that he would find a prospect 
of gold-bearing quartz. 

Carefully he cleared away the drift- 
wood ages had accumulated, and there 
before him spread a four-foot vein of 
slate upon which lay three feet of snowy 
quartz covered by a yellowish quartzite 
so far as to be lost above. 

With a stone he knocked off some of 


the best-looking pieces, and sat himself - 


down to the laborious task of reducing 
them to powder. It was slow work, and 
he repeatedly answered the “ co-ee!” of 
Conchita before he had enough to pan. 
This he carried to camp, and after the 
hurried meal began washing out. 

“Colors !"” exclaimed Conchita, look- 
ing over his shoulder. 

“Colors! Man, it’s a prospect, a glo- 
rious prospect,” he replied, excitedly, 
and, running back the discolored water, 
there, sure enough, was a long inch of 
the glittering yellow flakes. 

“Look, I had not over two pounds of 
ore, and what guess you, eight cents? 
Yes, ten of them, and that means a hun- 
dred dollars to the ton! Why, man, 
there’s a three-foot ledge of it!” 

Highly wrought up over the find, they 
ran back to the wall of rocks and clam- 
bered up to the great open gaping crack. 
They filled their pockets with speci- 
mens, petted the pretty white ore and 
then sat down and reasoned. 

If they staked out a claim it might 
only lead to its discovery by some idle 
prospector or hunter, if perchance he 
strayed so deep into the wilderness. It 
would then have to be regained by force 
of arms and certain bloodshed, while the 
secret, locked in their bosoms, was safely 
their own. 

To mark the spot, sketch a diagram of 
the location, and to cover the tell-tale 
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ledge with rocks and drift was by far 
the safer plan, and this they did, first 
christening it the Snark Lode. 

All drift and stray pieces of white 
quartz were carefully hidden, and there 
to-day, as a nest egg for the future little 
Conchitas and Jabberwocks, untold for- 
tunes lie buried, awaiting only the rail- 
way or wagon road upon which to freight 
the heavy stamping machinery, guarded 
only by the roughly hewed totem of their 
patron saint, upon the wall of rock, 
whose paddle points out the way. 

Ah, but lest the reader may think the 
claim remains open, let me add that by 
the bank of that same babbling little 
brook, beneath the same fir tree where 
they pitched their camp, now stands a 
little cabin. The water is carried in an 
open ditch from above to an arrastra, 
whose slow - grinding monotony and 
creaking water-wheel is music to my ear, 
as I sit by the waning light of the cabin. 
window and pen these lines, two, yes, 
three years later. 

And should these lines meet per- 
chance the eye of some kindred spirit, 
who dares to venture a little of his 
wealth in developing a mine, the Jab- 
ber’s post-office address will be given. 
Should the visitor care to rough it, he 
will find a pan of trout, a haunch of 
venison, and the toothsome pizen dog, 
as I have, awaiting a mountain air appe- 
tite, and a hearty welcome. 

But enough for the present. We have 
that and the poor with us always. 

In high spirits the companions em- 
barked, and startled by their laughter 
the silent deer of the hitherto voiceless 
cafion. A great hawk circling overhead 
was snapped at by the useless rifle, and 
sailed away unharmed. 

Animmense landslide had choked the 
river, coming down from the mountain 
upon the left bank, and the river tor- 
tuously glided between immense bowl- 
ders, abruptly turning to the right or left 
of the deep gorge, as fancy or yielding 
rock permitted. 

One or two dangerous pitches were 
roped down by using the fifty-foot 
painter lines on stem and stern, the 
canoeists guiding the laden craft in 
safety. They were using caution now, 
and since the great discovery their lives 
seemed precious. Gold, blessed gold! 
To what joys and sorrows, hardships and 
crimes has not man subjected himself 


for thy sake! 
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It was well into the afternoon. The 
river turned abruptly to the right and 
skirted a sheer cliff of several hundred 
feet in altitude. As they approached 
the wall of rock, the Jabber, as was his 
wont, stood up and surveyed the quick 
water beyond. Easy it appeared, yes, 
what he could see of it, but beyond the 
bend he could only surmise. 

“Don’t borrow any grief; keep on; 
I’m tired of wading,” Conchita had said 
as Jabber resumed his seat, but before 
he could grasp his single blade, “ boom!” 
rang out the echoes of a rifle shot, and 
“spat!” splashed the bullet, not ten 
feet to the left of the canoe. 

There are times when one thinks 
quickly, but hardly are consecutive 
thoughts equal to the pumping of a 
Winchester, and, “boom!” again re- 
verberated in the canyon, while once 
more the lead flew wide of the mark. 
Looking above, they saw a puff of 
smoke, again heard the splash of the 
bullet, followed by the report. 

“Boom!” They were now in the 
quick chop waves of the rapid. The 
light canoe fairly danced on the cur- 
rent. Not a word had been spoken by 
either. Both knew it was a race for 
life, with the chances about equal. Each 
momentarily expected the next shot to 
count. Something foretold them, and 
that intuition which never fails was 
verified. 

“Boom!” The Jabber’s paddle 
dropped from his clenched hands. He 
felt as if smitten by a heavy blow, while 
a keen, cold, sharp pain from his leg 
made him wince. He turned to his 
companion and cried: “I’ve got it, old 
man; keep to the right, close under 
the ledge !”” As Conchita afterward de- 
scribed it, “He said it as if he had 
hooked a trout and called for the land- 
ing net.” 

But the next instant the water in the 
canoe was deepening to a ruddy hue, 
and Conchita, white with rage, guided 
the Svark around the cliff, and into the 
tumbled mass of rocks that lined the 
shore. 

His one thought was revenge. How 
seriously his friend was wounded he 
knew not. He had been shot, assassi- 
nated, foully killed perhaps, before his 
very eyes, and above him came the 
murderer for a finishing shot. For him- 
self he absolutely feared not, thought 
not. 
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He grasped his rifle, and, jumping 
out, stood waist deep in water, waiting 
—nor had he long to look. Four hun- 
dred feet above him, upon the very 
brink, appeared a figure with a gun. 
The assassin shaded his eyes, for the 
setting sun was in his face. He looked 
down the river, over and beyond where 
the canoe had lodged. It was the sil- 
houetted figure of an Indian standing 
out against the azure sky in sharp de- 
tail. 

Conchita, like a flash, threw his rifle 
to his face and glanced along the octag- 
onal barrel. 

Snap ! 

The Indian either heard the click, or 
at that instant perceived the men be- 
low him, and raised his rifle. 

It was an instant that seemed an eter- 
nity, but only an instant. Before the 
gun reached the Indian’s shoulder, Con- 
chita’s rifle roared forth! The wretch’s 
arms shot straight up from his body, the 
rifle exploding as it reached his arm’s 
length, speeding the bullet harmlessly 
heavenward, while the body leaped for- 
ward with arms extended, and fell, 
down, down, down, till it crashed upon 
the rocks, a mangled, lifeless mass. 

Turning toward the canoe, Conchita 
uttered a cry of horror, for before him 
lay the Jabber, white as death and 
breathless. What he did neither will 
ever know, but the Jabber opened his 
eyes, spat out a lot of tobacco that had 
lodged in his throat, and demanded how 
he became so wet. Then the scene 
rushed across his memory, and he coolly 
asked, “ Has he landed yet?” and they 
both laughed hysterically, and, man- 
like, shook hands. 

When Conchita had satisfied himself 
that his companion was wounded in the 
leg only, and that the loss of blood and 
the shock had caused the weakness, 
they set about stripping the limb and 
bandaging it, totally unconscious, ap- 
parently, of any danger from above, 
but both minds dwelt continually upon 
the body lying but ten yards from 
them. 

The last dram of whisky in the flask 
was divided between the bandaged 
holes and the Jabber’s throat, and then 
that worthy deliberately climbed over 
the bow of the canoe, and, leaning upon 
Conchita, went forward to see “what 
manner of man was this.” 

Horribly mangled the body lay upon 
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its back, the upturned face showing 
plainly the bullet hole, squarely be- 
tween the eyebrows. The rifle, with 
broken stock and bent barrel, lay be- 
side him. It was a horrible, repulsive, 
brutal Indian face, scarred with the 
seam of en old knife-wound across the 
cheek, that now glared upward with 
glazing eyes. 

“ Well?” 

“ Well?” 

“ Let’s cover it!” 

The heap of stones grew higher and 
higher as they toiled. “He don’t de- 
serve it,” said Conchita. 

“No, but we will give him a monu- 
ment, and I will carve for him an epi- 
taph. He was but a dog at best— 
yahwa moosum cultis kamooks !” (Here 
sleeps a worthless dog.) 

Sitting down in the canoe, the Jabber 
took up a broken paddle blade, and 
with the Indian’s knife cut into the 
yielding spruce : 

A memaloost Siwash 

Kwahnesum kloshe Siwash, 
which was the best Chinook he could 
master for the old adage: “A dead 
Indian is always a good Indian.” 

The night came on rapidly, but there 
was good water below, and the Jabber 
insisted his leg was well enough to 
cruise at least a mile or two from the 
cliff, with its coming shadows over the 
dead, so they paddled till a choice spot 
was found, and there they camped 
three days, wondering, talking and mar- 
veling over the recent experiences. 

Conchita was fortunate enough to 
kill a deer, and the time was well spent 
“jerking” the strips of venison over a 
smudge fire, greatly aided by the hot 
sun and desiccating air, which for a few 
days seemed a veritable sirocco. Glad 
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enough were the companions to lie be- 
neath the shade and smoke their pipes, 
while the mornings and evenings were 
passed in patching and re-patching the 
hopelessly leaky canoe. 

The gun-shot wound proved to be 
only through the flesh, and healed by 
first intention with rapidity that spoke 
well for the climate and general health 
of the patient. He was quite stiff and 
sore for a few days, but declared that 
boils and toothache were afflictions 
compared to the wound. 

Not till this Spring did the writer 
hear from an Indian to whom he gave 
ikkik and kinootl (fish-hooks and _to- 
bacco), thereby making of him, pro 
tem., a kloshe sikhs, of the fiend who 
lies buried beneath the bowlders. of 
granite. The tale was told in Chinook 
wauwau of a bad tyee, who had killed 
and killed; who had a “diaub kopa 
tumtum” (devil within his heart), and 
who once went forth declaring to 
“mamook memaloost t’kope mowitsh 
skookum” (to kill the white deer spirit). 
The spirit of the mythical white buck, 
hearing of his boast, caught and threw 
him into the “hyas tumchuck ” (great 
waterfall), where he remains suspended 
and alive, for the fish to eat little by 
little, until every particle is destroyed. 
“ Konaway sitkum klatawa klawa.” 

This was repeated to Conchita and 
the Jabber. The former said, “ More 
Siwash rot,” but the latter thought a 
while and remarked, “That’s good! 
The spirit of the white buck is Con- 
chita, and the fishes are the red ants, 
that no doubt, ere this, have eased 
his remains of every scrap of flesh, and 
sent his polished bones to stalk the 
white man who intrudes upon the happy 
hunting grounds of Siwash futurity.” 











it seems only yesterday since 
we were here, and yet—why it 


” 


66 Frit seems ont is just the same ; 


must be— 

“Ten years,” Mrs. Johnstone said, 
pulling down the menu and glancing 
across the table at her daughter. 

“Yes, everything is just the same, the 
china and the curtains, even the faces; 
but you are changed, Eve, you were a 
school-girl then, in very short dresses 
and very long braids, and now—” re- 
garding her fondly. 

“IT am Miss Johnstone, in her third 
season, with a fair share of good looks, 
unlimited attention and_ shockingly 
limited means.” 

“ All of which it is quite in your power 
to change.” The tone of maternal fond- 
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Caroline Shelley. 


ness had hardened into one of more 
worldly anxiety. 

Eve leaned back with a weary droop 
of the eyes, the arrival of the soup put 
an end to conversation and cleared the 
atmosphere for a while, and when they 
were again alone Mrs. Johnstone's. 
thoughts had drifted into another chan- 
nel. 

“There’s some one you know at a 
table over there, waiting to bow; he has 
not taken his eyes off you since we came 
in; who is he?” 

Miss Johnstone turned and looked 
fully a second straight into the clear 
gray eyes fixed upon her. She lowered 
her gaze with a deep flush sweeping 
from throat to brow, even her small, 
shell-like ears were dyed a warm crim- 
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son and her lips took a slightly scornful 
curve. 

“T do not know him at all,” she said 
calmly, and went on with her dinner. 

Mrs. Johnstone raised her lorgnon and 
looked him over on her own account. 

“He is certainly a very impertinent 
person, or perhaps he thinks he knows 
you. Are you sure you are not mis- 
taken, you may have met him some- 
where and forgotten.” 

“T am quite positive I have never 
seen the man before in my life.” What 
was the matter with her, she wondered, 
angrily, that she should flush and feel 
so curiously uneasy under the observa- 
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thought. I cannot exactly define what 
it was about Eve Johnstone that made 
her such a belle wherever she went, for 
she was not a beauty,by any means, her 
features were far from regular, but her 
coloring was divine and there was always 
dancing sunlight in her eyes, which were 
very blue, and in her abundant hair, 
which was warmly brown, and she had 
a beautiful figure with a small, shapely 
head, well set upon a pair of somewhat 
athletic looking shoulders, and alto- 
gether she was a dainty fresh flower of 
a girl, overflowing with health and spirits 
and a love for the best life holds in store. 

There were a good many people out 
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tion of those eyes! She was glad when 
he pushed his chair back and left the 
table, she could see him go without 
moving her head. 

It was very unlike Eve Johnstone to 
be impressed in any way by masculine 
admiration ; not that she was vain of 
her good looks, but she had been brought 
up to expect attention, and the lack of 
it would have been more surprising to 
her. She was accustomed to seeing 
heads turn when she entered or left a 
ballroom and to meet approving eyes 
as she passed along the street, but if 
she noticed it she never gave it a second 





GIRLS ABOUT HER. 


in the hall and walking up and down 
the piazzas when the Johnstones came 
out of the dining room, and before they 
reached the front door they found 
themselves surrounded by old friends. 
Eve was carried off bodily and deposit- 
ed in a big chair on a corner of the pi- 
azza with a bevy of girls about her and 
a general demand for all the news from 
Southampton, where she had been stay- 
ing with the Delaines through June. 
“Tt is deadly dull here, there is abso- 
lutely nothing to do,” Amy Earle said. 
“No one you ever heard of in the mas- 
culine line has appeared on the horizon.” 
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“Except Jack Grey,” put in Lily 
Davis, who leaned against the railing 
with an arm around one of the supports ; 
“he came down under the delusion that 
his dear Miss Johnstone was here and 
fled from our detaining grasp when he 
found out his mistake, we were so mad, 
Eve, we wouldn’t tell him you were 
coming.” Eve smiled, quite unembar- 
rassed, as one who has heard an oft told 
tale, and glanced down the piazza at a 
tall gray coated figure disappearing in 
the distance. “Then there is absolutely 
no one here?” 

“ Absolutely no one.” 

“T don’t mean any of our particular 
set,” Miss Johnstone said, bending for- 
ward to inspect a diamond fleur de lis 
pin, glittering new on Miss Davis’ slim 
throat. 

“ But isn’t there a single eligible man 
to talk to, to flirt with—if necessary, to 
make use of generally, in the entire 
place ?” 

“ Not one, it is an Adamless Eden.” 

“ But, Lily—!” 

“Oh, well, there are some men stay- 
ing here, of course, but we,” with a 
sweeping gesture that included the 
little group, “don’t know any of them. 
I think—” rather vaguely—“ that they 
are turfmen, you see the races are on at 
Oceanic Point this month, and that 
brings them here—but we don’t know 
any of them,” and Eve said “ Oh,” com- 
prehendingly. 

Mrs. Johnstone was unpacking when 
her daughter went up stairs, she stood 
before a big trunk in her peignoir with 
trunks piled knee high about her and 
articles of wearing apparel filling every 
available space in the room. Cut glass 
bottles and silver toilet accessories had 
been emptied out of traveling bags and 
piled together with a collection of hat 
boxes of all shapes and sizes upon the 
dressing table, it was evident that ex- 
ecutive ability was sadly lacking some- 
where, the unpacker looked up rather 
wildly as the door opened and put her 
hands to her head with a groan. , 

“Isn't this terrible!” she said tragic- 
ally, “I couldn’t find you anywhere so I 
came up alone.” 

“T have been talking to Amy Earle 
and the Davis girls, mamma. Oh, you 
poor little mamma, what a mess you 
have made of it; where is Anne?” 

“T am sure I don’t know. I sent for 
her hours ago. She is probably enjoy- 
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ing the sad sea waves by the light of 
the moon; it is perfectly outrageous— 
oh, Eve, here is a letter from the Colo- 
nel ; he says—” Mrs. Johnstone paused 
to hunt for it in the confusion of the 
dressing-table ; the girl stood quite still 
regarding her mother’s well-dressed, 
blond head, and her flying hands. 
“ He says,” she repeated, with a frown, 
wrinkling her forehead at the hope- 
lessness of the hunt, “that he will 
be here to-morrow; he has been very 
busy or he would have written before. 
He sends his best regards to you and—” 
Miss Johnstone turned to go into her 
own room. 

“Very well,” she said, over her shoul- 
ders, with her hand on the door-knob, 
“you need not look any further, I don’t 
want to see it,” and then she went to 
her window and stood staring out at 
the darkness for a moment before pull- 
ing down the shade. “I wonder—but 
of course he must be a racing man,” 
she said. 

There was no lounging about the 
piazzas for Mrs. Johnstone and Eve 
after Colonel Featherstone Greene ar- 
rived, no quiet hours with a novel and 
one’s own thoughts to dream through 
the long Summer days. Like all men 
who spend their life in the rush and 
roar of Wall street, when he tore him- 
self away from business cares he came 
for pleasure, which, as he interpreted 
it, meant the filling in with busy action 
every moment of his vacation ; so there 
were drives after breakfast along the 
hard beach to the lighthouse on the 
rocks, or across the bridge into the coun- 
try roads of neighboring villages, al- 
ways coming back in time for the dip 
in the surf before lunch. And after- 
ward, instead of the siesta that Mrs. 
Johnstone dearly loved and Eve would 
infinitely have preferred, the Colonel 
devised more plans for keeping them 
on the go, and searched the vicinity for 
amusements ; in the evenings he hired 
one of the pretty sail-boats at the wharf 
and perhaps invited an additional two 
or three from the hotel to cruise around 
under the radiant July moon until bed- 
time. 

There was a good deal of idle specu- 
lation among the colony at Oceanic as 
to the one upon whom Colonel Greene 
had centered his affections; some 
thought that Eve’s bright eyes and gay, 
girlish wit had kept him chained at 
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their side throughout the season in town 
and had drawn him after them to Old 
Point in March, but there were others 
who were sure that the maturer charms 
of the widow were the attractions, for 
Eve’s mother was still a very pretty 
woman, although the years had brought 
a few gray hairs to mingle with the 
gold, and there were some hard lines 
about her mouth that had only come of 
late. Colonel Greene was-.a man be- 
yond middle age, but every inch a sol- 
dier, and wealthy; he had the best of 
reputations in town, and a delightful 
chivalry that made him the favorite he 
was with women. It would be a very 
good match for Eve or her mother, said 
the gossips at Oceanic. 

One day the Colonel came in to lunch 
and suggested the races for the after- 
noon, it was the third day of the meet- 
ing and a particularly good card, he 
said, so the two ladies went upstairs to 
find their smartest gowns and _ their 
field glasses while he telephoned for a 
box, and Eve said, with quite an ani- 
mated air, that it was the most decent 
entertainment he had yet thought up, 
which wasn’t so very polite after the 
efforts he had made to interest her. 
Eve looked extremely well that after- 
noon ; the Colonel frowned sternly at 
more than one admiring stare as he 
piloted his companions through the 
gates where the oz pollot of the turf 
collects; he breathed easier when he 
had them safely in the box with the 
surging crowd below. He laboriously 
pointed out the favorites on Eve’s card, 
and she marked them off with her small 
gold pencil, and knew they would never, 
never win with such hideous names. 

On one of his return trips from the 
betting ring the Colonel brought some 
one into the box with him; “I have a 
friend here I should like you to meet,” 
he said in his hearty way to the two 
ladies. “You haven’t much faith in my 
judgment, Miss Eve, I think you can be 
pretty sure, though, on his,” and Eve, 
turning, found herself for the second 
time in her life looking straight into the 
steady, gray eyes of— 

“Miss Johnstone—Mr, Blake.” 

The flag dropped just then, the 
second race was being run and the 
horses had left the post, the Colonel 
whisked his glass to his eyes and 
promptly forgot the rest of the world. 

Noel Blake sat down beside Miss 
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Johnstone and curled his racing card in 
his hand, and uncurled it, and straight- 
ened it out across his knees, and folded 
it up, and forgot what it was—and 
threw it away! “Greene said he want- 
ed to present me to some friends,” he 
began, with those curiously magnetic, 
almost diffident, eyes on her face. “I 
did not know—I did not suppose it was 
any one I had ever seen before.” 

“Have you seen me before?” said 
Eve, and then she met those eyes again, 
and she dropped hers and laughed and 
then grew frigid quite suddenly, so that 
he almost wondered if he had really 
caught that gleam of confusion from 
under the thickly fringed lids, and spec- 
ulated on the chances of her being a 
flirt, which he had not thought of 
before. 

“ Are you fond of this sort of thing ?” 
he asked, looking out at the flying 
horses coming in now on the home- 
stretch. ‘Who's ahead, Colonel?” he 
interrupted himself to inquire. 

“Gallagher,” said the Colonel, with 
his glass to his eyes and all his hate 
going forth in low-breathed anathemas 
to a big well-muscled chestnut dragging 
back about sixth in the bunch. 

“T have only been a very few times,” 
Eve said, in answer to his question. 
“ And you—is that why you are staying 
down here?” 

“TI am interested in it,” he said dis- 
passionately. “I have a couple of colts 
and some three-year-olds entered this 
week ; they’re outclassed, I fear, but I'll 
chance them.” 

Eve regarded him silently, she was 
not of that stamp of young women who 
go about horse shows in mannish coats 
with a severely critical eye and a tech- 
nical judgment of horseflesh, and she 
couldn’t hold the ribbons over six or 
eight horses on a high brake, down a 
hill. I doubt greatly whether Eve 
Johnstone could have driven two “ war- 
ranted safe,” but she always went to 
the Horse Show at the Madison Square 
Garden every year, and she frequently 
drove out to the Country Club in the 
Spring on somebody or other’s coach 
when somebody or other drove; more- 
over nearly all the men she knew in 
town kept polo-ponies or cobs or hunt- 
ers or some class or another, and she 
was accustomed to hearing them “talk 
horse” in the highly colored, very swag- 
ger and somewhat superficial way they 
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‘““T AM NOT OF YOUR WORLD.” 


had ; but this was different, very differ- 
ent, she told herself, sitting there watch- 
ing the clean-cut, quiet face before her ; 
here was a man whom she had never 
seen before and never heard of, and 
that meant that he was neither socially 
known, or known in any way in the 
sphere in which she moved: he was 
good-looking, he had a splendid chest 
and shoulders, and he was well-groomed 
and debonair ; his voice was particularly 
low and charming when he spoke, but 
there was something— what was it? 
“ He isn’t of my world,” she said in her 
perplexity, and yet she couldn’t deter- 
mine why. 

At dinner Eve asked the Colonel. 
She had changed her seat when he 
joined them and sat with her back to 
Noel Blake. She had a secret and con- 
stant fear that the arrangement of her 
hair was very badly done during those 
particular moments, and that the soft 
coil thet looked so well upstairs had in 
some unaccountable way become di- 
sheveled and was coming down; but 
even that was better than feeling those 
penetrating eyes upon her face. 

“ Whois Mr. Blake, Colonel Greene ?” 

The warrior at that moment was in- 
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terested in discovering what 
mysteries lay hidden under 
the unpronounceable names 
on the menu, and meditating 
as to what might be expected 
if he ordered any one of 
them, but he put it down 
~* obligingly, still with the 
baffled look of inquiry on his 
face, to respond: 

“Blake! Oh, you mean 
the young fellow we met this 
afternoon? Well, he isa man 
about town. I met him out 
West first. He was raising 
race-horses. He has a stock 
farm somewhere — Virginia, 
I think it is. His father died 
and left him considerable 
money. I don’t know how 
much—enough for his wants 
anyway, and he just amuses 
himself. He is asport. Oh, 
it is inborn, but he is a great 
judge of horseflesh. I'll say 
that for him. I don’t fancy 
his capabilities extend much 
further.” 

Mrs. Johnstone looked 
across at young Blake with 
strong disapproval expressed on her 
features. 

“T think he is very—impossible,” she 
said to Eve. 


II. 


After the rain in the night the morn- 
ing was delightfully cool and fresh, with 
a sharpness in the wind from the sea 
now and then that made waiking a pos- 
itive pleasure. So Eve thought, tramp- 
ing up the hard stretch of beach di- 
rectly after breakfast. She had left her 
mother and the Colonel comfortably 
playing chess, and declined a pressing 
invitation to bring her fancy work and 
join a certain group of young ladies on 
the veranda, and she rejoiced in her in- 
dependence now, as she swung along 
the shore in the bracing air. There 
was much she wanted to think about 
this morning ; that was one reason she 
had slipped away by herself with only 
the sea and the sky and the rolling 
sand-dunes for company. She smiled 
to see how small these matters were 
after all in the clear daylight that had 
seemed so tiresome and so tangled up 
last night. Among other things, Jack 
Grey had written that he would be at 
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Oceanic to-day. There was really no 
reason why he should not come; only 
somehow she did not want him just 
now. Then young Ruffini of the Lega- 
tion at Washington had arrived by the 
early boat. Her last remembrance of 
him had been in herown drawing-room 
at home, when she had refused him and 
he had taken her by the wrists and 
threatened to blow out her brains, and 
his own, too, if she did not marry him, 
and she had torn herself from his grasp 
and fled upstairs with his last words 
ringing in her ears: “Remember! I 
will follow you until you say yes, to the 
ends of the earth if need be. You love 
me; you are mad to deny it.” And 
then he had flung himself out of the 
house. 

There was to be a hop at the Casino 
to-night, and she was somewhat troubled 
as to the results if she should go; it 
would be unpleasant if Ruffini should 
make a scene in his violent, foreign 
manner and again threaten to blow 
out his brains, providing he could find 
them, before all the people in the room. 
But now, out here in God’s sunshine, 
with the wind blowing the tendrils of 
hair across her eyes, and 
the sweet-smelling sea rush- 
ing up to her feet, all her 
fears melted away, she 
would simply tell Jack Grey 
that she could not devote 
all her time to him, and as 
for Ruffini— 

“Good - morning, 
Johnstone!” 

She turned around, flush- 
ing violently pink in her 
sudden terror, half expect- 
ing to see the dark, angry 
face and feel again the 
furious grasp, to be con- 
fronted by a tall, well-built 
figure in gray tweed. The 
intense relief made her smile 
doubly sweet and her tone 
almost thankful as_ she 
looked up into his deep eyes 
and answered him. What 
wonder he thought she was 
pleased to see him, not know- 
ing whom she had feared to 
see? What wonder that he 
went down then and there, 
at once and forever, before 
that glowing, smiling, gra- 
cious presence ? 


Miss 


“You looked as if you thought it 
might be a tramp,” Mr. Blake said, 
cheerfully. “Idon’t think any one need 
be afraid of being molested here, though 
there are plenty of them on the road I 
have just come.” 

“From—from the track?” suggested 
Eve. 

“ Yes,” he said, swinging along beside 
her. “I went over early tosee my trainer 
about one or two things in regard toa 
horse of mine that is to run this after- 
noon, It’s a beautiful morning, isn’t 
it?” Eve said that it was, and won- 
dered if she would be as unconcerned if 
she had a horse entered to-day to run 
within a few hours. She supposed it 
was the phlegmatic nature of the man, 
the steady nerve of the “all-around 
sport” who knew how to win—and how 
to lose. 

“T didn’t know any of the young 
ladies at the hotel ever indulged in 
pedestrian exercises. ” 

“You mean that we sit on the veran- 
das all day and embroider and gossip, I 
suppose,” laughing brightly. ‘“ Perhaps 
you are right, but there isn’t much else 
to do, it seems rather strange that you 
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don’t know any of the girls when you 
have stayed here so much.” 

“Well, no; it isn’t strange, Miss John- 
stone. I am not a society man,” he said 
quite frankly. “I have lived a—a free 
sort of life, coming and going, never in 
one place long, and then I—why, you 
can see for yourself I am not the sort of 
man girls care for. I really don’t know 
much about them. You see, I have 
lived much in the West among horse- 
men and breeders and so on, I haven’t 
had time to study girls, and I fancy I 
am too old to begin now. And then 
somehow a fashionable society star can 
start a racing stud and be—well, only 
extravagant; but when one is chiefly 
known as a man who keeps a racing- 
stable and travels principally with turf- 
men, he is apt to be frowned upon by 
fashionable mammas—You are calling 
me unconventional and uncivilized in 
your thoughts, Miss Johnstone!” 

“You cannot expect me to say what 
I think of you on such short acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Blake!” 

“There! You see, I’ve blundered 
already! I have taken a liberty in sup- 
posing you had any opinion of me what- 
ever.” 

Eve rippled out in a gay laugh. 

“Your self-effacement is refreshing 
by way of change in these days of ego- 
tistic youth. You should serve as an 
example to yourself.” 

His almost boyish manner, notwith- 
standing his thirty years, and his frank 
eyes pleased her, somehow, it was rather 
gratifying to feel that he was following 
an unbeaten track in joining her and 
talking to her, that she was an almost 
unknown element in his life. She had 
a shrewd idea that his lack of knowl- 
edge of the girls of her own stamp was 
not owing so much to his lack of oppor- 
tunities as to his indifference to culti- 
vate them. 

“It was only a chance, then, that you 
met me?” She could not resist hazard- 
ing the remark, believing that he would 
take it differently from any of the men 
she knew, and he did. 

“ You mean I never should have asked 
for an introduction? Well, perhaps 
not. I might greatly have wished for 
one, still it would not have occurred to 
me that you would have cared about it ; 
it could be no advantage to you to know 
me.” 

“Why not?” She met his eyes almost 





angrily as she asked the question. 
Was she, then, only to know men mod- 
eled on one pattern, who talked the 
same commonplaces and wore their 
hair parted at the same angle, and 
smiled the same smile, and who bored 
her in exactly the same way? Was she, 
then, incapable of interest in a man 
with other views of life than afternoon 
teas and club windows and pretty 
women ? 

He looked slightly staggered at the 
query. 

“T am not of your world, I suppose,” 
he said quietly. “I don’t dance, for one 
thing, and you know,” smiling quizzical- 
ly, “you have no use for a man who 
doesn’t dance! Iamvafraid we haven’t 
very much in common.” 

“He’s a sport,” said Eve inwardly. 
She shivered a little at the epithet, but 
he was attractive to her in some way; 
whether it was his deferential manner, 
combined with the admiration so openly 
expressed in his gray eyes, or that touch 
of dare-devil recklessness about him, or 
the novelty of meeting a different type, 
I do not know. Eve Johnstone was a 
woman, and 

‘‘ Woman's at best a contradiction still.” 
She came walking up the path with 
Noel Blake half an hour later; Amy 
Earle and the others were still on the 
veranda. Mr. Blake raised his cap at 
the steps and went in for his mail, and 
Eve threw herself into a chair breath- 
less and rosy from her walk. 

“ Who on earth ?” said Lily Davis. 

“Eve, where did you meet that man? 
He isa horse-raising sort of person, and 
something dreadfully fast.” 

“ Who says he is dreadfully fast ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I heard it some- 
where ; he must be, you know; those 
people always are. Where did you 
meet him ?” 

“ Do you suppose he was lost and ad- 
vertised for and that I found him?” 
asked Miss Johnstone with some heat. 
“My dear Lily, he is an acquaintance 
of Colonel Greene’s ; he presented him 
to my mother and myself. I met him 
just now up on the beach.” 

“He was exercising his horses, per- 
haps?” suggested Amy Earle. “ Did 
he offer toname one after you. There 
have been yachts and other things ; why 
not a race-horse by way of variety?” 

“Tt would be tremendously chic,” said 
Miss Davis. 
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“That does not sound well, Amy 
dear,” remarked Eve, as she rose and 
gathered up her gloves and her sun- 
shade. They would certainly quarrel 
if she stayed, so she went. 

The ball-room of the Casino was 
crowded that night ; it was very warm, 
too warm to dance, some said but those 
were principally the men who migrated 
up and down stairs between dances, and 
while the band was playing stood up in 
immovable rows against the doors and 
the open windows keeping off what air 
there was from those inside, as men will 
do at a watering-place dance, where 
there is no hostess to account to for 
one’s behavior, and no man need mar- 
tyr himself for 
any good cause 
whatever. 

Mrs. John- 
stone and Eve 
came in very 
late, with Mr. 
Grey and the 
Colonel. Eve 
had spent most 
of the day in 
her room in 
order not to 
tun against 
Ruffini, and to 
escape being 
monopolized by 
Grey. She had 
half decided 
not to attend 
the dance, but 
it was such an 
extraordinary 
thing to do 
unless one were 
ill, for every- 
body in Oceanic 
went to the Casino on hop nights and the 
very suggestion of staying at home 
brought such a storm of questions about 
her head, that she concluded it would 
be wise to go. 

Ruffini was waiting near the door ; he 
had taken up his position at the first 
notes of the violin, and there he stood 
with his dark eyes roving to and fro 
under his straight black brows when 
the Johnstones entered the room. Eve 
saw him at once. She noticed the start 
he gave on her appearance and the sud- 
den, quick step he took in her direction. 
She turned and faced him with her arm 
on Grey's sleeve. 
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“Miss Johnstone, I have the honor 
to speak with you once ‘more,” he said, 
smiling suavely, exultingly. “ Ah,Iam 
happy. May I ask for this waltz. No? 
Then the next ?” 

Eve met the piercing black eyes with 
her calm, cool gaze, though her heart 
was beating unsteadily under its white 
satin bodice. 

“Mr. Ruffini, I have no dances to 
give,” she said. “Ihave engaged my- 
self forthe entire evening.” She was 
superb in the insolence of her radiant 
young beauty. And then they swept 
on, leaving him standing there, his fierce 
mustache bristling between his fingers. 

Miss Johnstone was a little shaken 

after this en- 


counter. She 
did not feel as 
if she could 


carry on an ani- 
mated conver- 
sation with her 
companion, so 
she sat down 
beside her 
mother and the 
Colonel and 
insisted on his 
rf going over to 
* dance with 
Amy Earle. 
One or two men 
came up and 
asked her for a 
turn, and she 
glided a couple 
of times around 
the room, but 
after each 
dance she re- 
turned to her 
mother’s side 
and gave them scant encouragement to 
stay. 

It was*very warm. She threw her 
fluffy feather boa on the empty chair 
beside her and watched the couples 
whirling by. She felt infinitely bored 
by it all, and she knew it was only a 
question of moments before someone 
she knew would claim the vacant chair 
next her. She wished she had never 
come. She looked fearfully about over 
the top of her big fan to see what had 
become of Ruffini and beheld him 
making his way again toward her with 
great difficulty through the crowded 
room. A spasm of terror shot through 
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her. She glanced helplessly toward the 
Colonel and her mother busily talking, 
and then over her shoulder at the long 
window that opened on the balcony. 
There was someone looking in at her 
out of the darkness ; the face was vaguely 
famiiiar, but she did not see quite dis- 
tinctly who it was. In a second she 
had caught up her wrap and was out of 
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the window, out into the cool air of the 
night, with the moon and the stars 
shining down from on high, and the 
ocean rolling in almost at her feet, and 
a frightened whisper on her lips that 
was almost a sob, “Oh !. Mr. Blake, hide 
me ; take me somewhere—anywhere !” 

“Let us go up in the tower,” said 
Noel Blake, quietly. 


(To be continued.) 


CANOE 


I 


and pebbled stream, 

: That leap from mead and maple crest— 
ks Upon the wave’s maternal breast 

Se aR Where shadow-children lie and dream, 


ts AST laughing brook 


My paddle wakes, upon the lake’s 


a9 Calm face, the phantom of a smile 
Ne That ripples back upon the track 
- My bark hath faliowed for a mile. 






SONG. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


II, 


The paddle keeps a rhythmic sweep 
Where water-lilies lie asleep, 

And reeds are bent with merriment 
Upon the zephyr’s tale intent. 

By maple hollow, lane and wood, 
And June’s field-flower sisterhood. 


III, 


The sun has set, and moon hath met 

The twilight’s kisses manifold ; 

And in the West the day doth rest 

On purple pillows fringed with gold. 

Past tapering firs, where stars seem swung 
Like ghosts of fairy lanterns hung. 











MY MATCH WITH BILBEN. 


A CYCLING ADVENTURE IN IRELAND. 


WO years ago I 
traveled by 


wheel in the 

north of Ireland, 
when the roads were 
well settled, and that 
delightful freshness 
was upon all things 
- out of doors which the 
wheelman is so keen 
to appreciate. As for 
itinerary, I had the 
rough headings of my route laid out in 
advance, to be sure; but in details I 
would not suffer myself to be tram- 
meled with a schedule. The slightest 
clue to a picturesque or interesting spot 
could easily swerve me a day’s journey 
to the right or left. I followed that 
agreeable guide, my own sweet will. 

Belfast had been my starting point ; 
and after doing ample justice to the 
spendid pile at Carrickfergus, Lake 
Neagh exhausted some enjoyable days, 
following which I turned north by the 
highway skirting the River Maine, a 
stretch of most pleasant memory. Now 
it happened that on this stage, at an inn 
near Ballymena, I heard from a party 
of tourists such glowing descriptions of 
the wild and striking scenery about 
Glenarm, a resort on the coast of the 
Channel, and by the compass nearly due 
east, that I resolved at once on a side 
expedition thereto, and sought direc- 
tions for the route. The landlord bent 
with me over my pocket map, and 
sketched a line of travel which-seemed 
to me ridiculously roundabout. 

“Why not straight across?” I asked. 
“Tt looks a bare twenty-five miles that 
way, and you make it three times the 
distance by these detours.” 

The landlord shook his head. “ That’s 
no way for a stranger,” he explained, 
laconically. “Bog and mountain, and 
the dreariest bit short of Allen. If you 
lose your way but half a dozen times, 
you come out well. No, with that 
wheel you will save time and strength 
by going the long way round.” 

Shortly afterward I earned my pro- 
motion, in the landlord’s eyes, from a 
brevetship to the full rank of madman 
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By Lawrence Ogden Robbins. 


by starting by the short course, mid- 
afternoon though it was. 

In describing my courses for the next 
two hours it is possible to be very har- 
rowing, but I prefer to be very brief. 
I pass by weary venturings hither and 
thither ; much solicitude as to supper 
and the night’s lodgings ; frequent con- 
sultations of that unsatisfactory coun- 
selor, the pocket-compass ; a sense of 
growing loneliness, and a strong disap- 
proval of bogs. 

It was just sunset when I rounded a 
bend of the road and came upon a 
group of three or four cottages strung 
along the highway, so low as to seem 
leaning and sinking in the uneven 
ground. A church and belfry loomed 
against a clump of trees, in front of 
which a yard, inclosed by a low wall, 
was set with ghostly looking tomb- 
stones, Just beyond, with the damp 
look of a vault burrowed up from un- 
derground, grecn and weedy about 
thatch and walls, the inn stood close off 
the road. 

As I swung from my wheel at the 
door, out jumped a big, shaggy dog 
from under the bench and leaped at me 
with a furious snarling. He met a kick 
that changed his direction in mid-air, 
and likewise his mind for attack. 

The noise brought out two from the 
door, a huge, sullen figure of a man, 
who was the landlord, and a thick-set. 
man of middle age and an inviting face. 

“Can I put up here for the night?” 
I asked, trying to ignore the episode 
just passed, 

“ Don’ take in the blackguard, daddy; 
he kicked old Bally to the death for a 
spite, and it’s a blessing I hain’t cracked 
his skull,” said a lout, whom I had not 
noticed before. 

“Why, the dog jumped at me. He 
isn’t dead; and he’s got all the better 
manners for his kicking,” I replied. 

But the landlord held the evidence in 
and the case closed with his son’s speech. 
“Go furder,” he said, briefly; “ you 
can’t stay here.” 

Here the thick-set man spoke: 
“ You’re a fool, Shannon, and your son's 
a worse one. He tipples all day, and is 
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the sulkiest lad in Antrim; and as for 
the dog, it should be shot. Many about 
here have felt the brute’s teeth.” 

He went on and set them some excel- 
lent copy-book texts, to which the two 
listened, as to one in high authority ; 
and at the end the landlord turned to 
me, but with no good grace: 

“Well, come in, if you choose.” 

“No, the gentleman shall spend the 
night at the Tower, by his leave,” said 
my ally ; he addressed me directly: “I 
am Malin of the Tower.” Of course 
the word “ Tower” was enough to in- 
sure my acceptance. I had no mind to 
be housed with the sullen giants of the 
Three Horseshoes. My host untied his 
horse and bade me take up my machine 
in the gig front, and we had soon left 
the inhospitable hamlet behind. 

It was well past sunset, but from a 
rising full moon enough light filtered 
through the fleecy clouds to reveal much 
of the scenery. Malin of the Tower 
urged his horse to a sharp pace, and we 
fell into talk. 

“Lost, I suppose?” he inquired, 
briefly. 

I sketched my adventures of the after- 
noon and pleaded the obscurity of the 
roadways. 

“Yes,” he assented, “it’s a wild bit 
hereabouts, and lonely. Most of us 
that live here go to our graves without 
thinking it, but we have been better 
hermits than Peter, for all that. Look 
at me; my nearest neighbor is that 
clown we have just left and his son, 
and they beyond the sound of gunshot 
on the stillest night. There’s many a 
one in the far turf-hovels that’s near 
to forgetting the king’s English, and 
would, if it weren’t for the fairs. We 
have two dozen of ’em in Antrim, God 
bless °em! Never you cry out on a 
bogman for guzzling at the taverns and 
getting drunk at fair-time.” 

“But why do they stay here?” I de- 
manded. “There’s a good deal of the 
world besides bog-lands.” 

“For a reason that sounds weak 
enough, but that often outweighs the 
best reasons ; they were born here.” 

“ Well, if a man hasa family,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Family?” echoed Malin of the 
Tower. “Iam a bachelor, and, we’llsay, 
it’smy own choice. I’ve seen fine women 
in the towns that maybe would look on 
me well enough for 4 husband ; but there 


isn’t one of ’em I’d ask the question 
without driving her first through these 
miles of bog and hill, and showing her 
the Tower, lonely and far as it is, then 
ask, ‘ Will you give up your friends and 
society, your dances, parties, lawn-tennis, 
and take the burden of this place for a 
man that was half soured by solitude 
before he grew up to know it wasn’t the 
rule of the world?’ How many would 
say ‘Yes’?” 

I wondered if as much had not hap- 
pened between some “fine woman in 
the towns” and this somber, though 
frank-looking man by my side. 

“ As it is,” he went on, “there’s the 
scullery wench at the Tower that will 
burn your porridge to-night, belike; 
I'd rather talk to my horse, and hear it 
whinny for answer than to her. There 
isa clod sleeps in the stables by night 
and sleeps on his feet all day, you’d 
say. And there is,” he continued, after 
a pause, “ my niece.”’ The horse started 
forward at an impatient cut of the whip 
with these words. 

The hint was explicit enough, whether 
conscious or not. 

“An excellent animal you drive,” I 
remarked. 

“Not a bad bit of horse-flesh, to be 
sure,” rejoined my companion. “ But 
you should see my mare, Eileen. She 
hasn’t a half dozen peers in Ulster for 
speed and staying powers.” He men- 
tioned doing the sixty miles from Bel- 
fast to Dunkirk behind Eileen in excel- 
lent time. 

“Very good,” I agreed ; “but I be- 
lieve I could better your time by close 
to a couple of hours with this,” and I 
tapped my wheel. 

Malin of the Tower shook his head 
incredulously. “I have heard they do 
some clever things on these machines ; 
but Eileen,” he declared positively, 
“would lead you easily for any distance 
you can pick.” 

Had the spirit of prophecy dwelt upon 
me at the moment, I should have known 
that this very point was to be put to the 
issue of fact before this night was out. 

We sped on with but little said, in the 
clear moonlight, following the windings 
of the road, past thicket and grass-tuft- 
ed hummocks, though some fair-sized 
mountains loomed to the north and 
west. At last a straggling plantation of 
trees hove in view at the roadside, flank- 
ing a small, rough tower which seemed 
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to spring from a setting of squat and 
thatched outbuildings. 

“The Tower,” said Malin. 

As we came in full view of the space 
before the building, Malin uttered an 
exclamation of surprise, called forth, 
apparently, by the sight of a horse and 
a kind of a buckboard wagon that were 
at stand in the road. A woman held 
the reins in the seat.’ She turned at 
hearing us, and called out something, 
“Hurry!” I thought it was, as if to 
some one within. Then Malin touched 
his horse with the whip, and we were at 
hand in a moment. 

“ Annie, what does this mean ?” he de- 
manded, angrily. ‘“‘ What are you doing, 
girl? Why is Eileen in the harness?” 

At that moment there came quickly 
down the path from the Tower a man 
who carried a small package in his 
hand; and on him Malin turned with a 
blaze of wrath in his face. 

“ Rarrick, come here!” 

The man approached; a tall, lanky 
youth, with a face that missed being 
handsome through a suggestion of un- 
amiable cunning after the type of show- 
men at fairs. Malin had snatched the 
whip from its socket in the gig, and was 
about leaping to the ground. 

“You blackguard! You scoundrel!” 
he roared. “I warned you that if ever 
I saw your cringing face on a foot of 
ground I owned, I’d thrash you within 
an inch of your life; and, by Heaven, 
I'll keep my word.” 

But he recoiled, nevertheless, for this 
fellow had whipped a revolver from his 
pocket in a flash, and the bright steel 
muzzle fairly covered my companion 
and sent the cold shivers creeping up 
my spine at my proximity to the target. 
It was as wretched a moment as ever I 
have passed in my life, with Malin, one 
hand on the guard-board and one on the 
seat, caught rigid in the very act of 
vaulting out. 

“Drive on, you fool!” the fellow 
called out, evidently to the woman in 
the buckboard, though without turning 
his head. She started her horse, and as 
the wagon rolled on, I could hear a 
rattling, metallic sound from something 
carried in the rear underacloth. Then, 
in an instant, the man Rarrick lowered 
the barrel of his revolver and fired, not 
at Malin or myself, but at the horse. 
The poor brute sprang in the air with a 
screech, and would have plunged on, 
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but the life was all out of one leg. 
The human brute had turned in a flash, 
and was speeding after the departing 
buckboard. Malin started in pursuit at 
his best rate of running, and I close 
after. I passed him quickly, and over- 
hauled the long-legged fugitive at every 
bound. With a longer stretch, I should 
have quite overtaken him; as it was, 
when he caught the buckboard I was 
so close behind that, had the wagon 
slowed and he tried to clamber in, I 
could certainly have grappled him ; but, 
instead, he put his hands on the back, 
the girl within, who was white with ex- 
citement, lashed the horse at the mo- 
ment, and running with that aid he had 
opened along gap between us quickly 
enough and could soon scramble in. 
Then I gave up the chase and hurried 
back to Malin. He was already making 
for the Tower, and before disappearing 
in the doorway shouted back, ‘‘ Look to 
the horse.” 

The horse had fallen, breaking the 
thills, and there was nothing for me to 
do but to ease off its harness, pat its 
head, stand about, and wonder at Malin’s 
abrupt departure. A light flashing hur- 
riedly before several windows revealed 
his hasty movements in the interior. I 
heard loud calls as if for the scullery 
wench ; and after some minutes, out he 
came and down to me, panting, and his 
strong face stamped with consternation. 

“Everything! They’ve got every- 
thing!” he gasped. “ They’ve got every 
ounce of silver in the house—the Malin 
silver ; they’ve got my mother’s brace- 
lets and jewels ; they’ve got my strong 
box entire, with three hundred odd 
pounds in it, and the place is under 
mortgage; man, I’m ruined if I can’t 
catch ’em!” 

“Who was the girl?” I asked. “ They 
mustn’t get away ; don’t give it up.” 

“Why, the girl was my niece. That 
fellow’s bewitched her. They have 
Eileen ; they’ll be half way to Belfast or 
Carrickfergus before we could start on 
the trail, and no trail to follow at that.” 

“Well, where is the nearest telegraph 
office? Notify the police of Belfast and 
every neighboring town. Spread it all 
around.” 

The plan met his favor; but the 
chances were, he declared, that the 
fugitives would make for the coast near 
at hand. “Rarrick’s a Scotchman,” he 


explained ; “a Wigtonshire man, and 
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his brother owns a sloop that plies in 
the Channel. They’re all of a piece; 
more than likely the robbery was a cut 
and dried affair, and the sloop lies off 
shore to take him on at some place ap- 
pointed, heaven knows where.” In that 
case, he declared, Rarrick would have a 
wide field for escape. 

We stood there in-the moonlight, 
with the Tower a black contour at half 
a hundred yards, and the wild and 
tagged outlines of the moorlands 
stretching away on every hand. Mount 
Trostan and its neighboring peaks 
jagged the milky clouds of the horizon 
to the north. It was as silent—but I 
halt for a comparison ; nothing could 
be more deathly still than these moor- 
lands on a windless night. I saw 
Malin’s rugged, careworn face looking 
down the roadway where his horse and 
all his meagre household treasures were 
spinning away, and his own flesh and 
blood in the thievery. Then, of a sud- 
den, I felt the kindling impulse of the 
chase. An idea sprung in my head 
that was moved and carried in a flash, 
and I hauled down my wheel from the 
gig like a bit of juggling. 

“ T’'ll follow them !” I cried. 

Malin caught fire. “Goon; you're 
my friend, man ; you're my friend.”” He 
sprang to my side and wrung my hand. 
“But there’s a tangle of roads in the 
mountains and hiding-places galore ; he 
knows ’em like a book; he’s driving 
Eileen !” 

I did not stop to listen. I was in the 
saddle and bending over the bars ina 
moment; a genuine racing start, and 
Malin’s excited “ Hurrah, lad, hurrah !” 
came already from a far distance. 
Eileen, indeed! I am a wheelman, and 
swear by the machine. 

I think I have an idea, now, how a 
hound feels on the scent. To overtake 
these two ahead, to beat them, not to be 
eluded, this was the whole aim of the 
moment that nerved me to strength. 

About three miles, I think, and the 
road forked. I jumped off. There was 
no trouble to make out the marks of 
Eileen’s long strides; to the left she 
had gone; and so, to the left, on I 
bowled at the top of my speed. Now 
came a long stretch, the last of the level 
ground of the moorlands, terminating 
in a brief up-grade into higher ground ; 
and here was a spot where, counting the 
road I came, four ways separated. 


Again I was down in an instant ; but 
here the conditions were far different, 
for bed-rock shelved up to the surface 
at many points, and what was not open 
rock was still much too hard for im- 
press. I tried ail three ways for ashort 
distance ; nota clue. I picked up my 
wheel and stood there with my hands 
on the bar, reduced to the odds of one 
chance in three, and sounding for an in- 
spiration as to my choice. A toss of a 
penny decides for us between two 
courses ; how with three? I had act- 
ually mounted my wheel, and was turn- 
ing the pedals slowly, still irresolute, 
when the clue came. There came a 
brief sound, of the quality of great re- 
moteness ; thud, thud, thud, five or six 
times, and a faint rumble—so faint, I 
could have questioned having heard it. 
Yet I knew it was the sound of a horse 
and wagon passing rapidly over a loose, 
wooden bridge; and never have I felt 
such a thrill of adventure as at that mo- 
ment. 

“Some few minutes later that wooden 
bridge rumbled under my wheel, though 
in no such telltale register. On I 
dashed, as if I had slept, eaten and 
drunk. Just ahead walked a strapping 
young woman and a child, swinging 
their joined hands in accompaniment of 
asong. I rang my bell. They turned 
as I loomed swiftly up, and then the 
child ran, quick and silent, into the 
bushes by the roadside. I learned from 
the girl the course of the wagon that 
had gone on no great while before. 

I had touched at this point, it seemed, 
the main pike from Kilrea to Cushen- 
dun; but here a rough road branched 
toward the north, leading among the 
mountains, and giving promise of sharp 
grades ; along this, my informants were 
positive, my quarry had gone. Now, as 
between the wheel and the driven 
horse, an incline to be mounted usually 
favors the wheel; for a stout climber 
can often make a fair pace where a 
horse must walk, and in this case I knew 
their buckboard to be fairly loaded. To 
my disadvantage, however, was the cir- 
cumstance that the moon was often lost 
behind thick clouds; the road, more- 
over, was the roughest I had yet en- 
countered. When not many rods ad- 
vanced I began to be dismounted, at 
times, by the ruts and stones. There 
were ascents that made my lungs heave 
and my thighs ache, but few where I 
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must push the wheel afoot. In the 
darkness I could make out little of the 
roadway, often twisting to escape bowl- 
ders, ridges and gullies; and it will be 
understood that I dared not light my 
lamp. Frequently I paused to listen ; 
and I believe I came then for the first 
time to consider what I should do if I 
came up with the fugitives. I had law 
and order by way of moral support, and 
my meed of strength; but he had a re- 
volver, and, in these lonely parts, that 
was decidedly the trump card of the 
game. The clear course lay in dogging 
the fugitives unseen to some town or 
village where I might raise the hue and 
cry. 

So on I toiled, almost steadily up- 
grade, until I must have gained many 
hundreds of feet above the level of the 
cross-roads. My present road was of no 
better quality than a by-path. It wasa 
wonder the wheel escaped damage over 
such uneven surface so clumsily taken ; 
and if my mind had not been so intent 
otherwise, I could have framed a eu- 
logy for the bicycle that seemed to take 
its way under my faulty guidance with 
a sort of animate intelligence. Always 
the face of the mountain seemed to 
stretch up before me, and the up-hill 
was interminable. I began to feel that 
I must surely have missed them, for 
Eileen could have never held her inter- 
val against me with the killing pace I 
had hung to up the mountain-side. I 
flung myself from my machine for 
breath and a moment’s rest, for the first 
time dead tired and discouraged. 

It happened that I was at the time in 
a sort of natural cutting, choked, close 
to the roadway, with cedars and low 
brush. It was very dark. The current 
of air that came strongly in my face had 
a singularly fresh, salty flavor, as if 
from the ocean; and peering forward, 
instead of the eternal up-slant of rocky 
wastes before me, I seemed to look out 
on adark void. That meant the sum- 
mit. I wheeled a few yards further, 
and, sure enough, I had the feeling of 
commanding a great outlook, with dim 
things seen at a far distance, and noth- 
ing definite. There was a broad ex- 
panse that seemed at times blank; at 
others, vaguely illumined by faint filter- 
ings ; there was a vivid white light that 
must have been dozens of miles away, 
and another at a different quarter; 
there was a cluster of red lights hardly 
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larger in bulk than a pin-head, which, 
even as I looked, was occulted behind 
the trunk of a cedar by the road-side. 
The lights were moving; it flashed 
upon me in a moment that I stood over- 
looking the expanse of the North Chan- 
nel and the Irish Sea, and these brighter 
rays of light were from the lighthouses; 
the other was a steamer. 

Somehow, the sense of height and 
scope, and the fresh, tonic sea-air, 
seemed to build my energies again, and 
my resolution as well, for I remember 
muttering, half aloud, “I'll have them 
yet; I'll break my neck on that slope, 
see if I don’t, but I’ll catch the horse 
just the same.” And I was on the point 
of mounting again, in this reckless mind, 
for the descent, when a thing occurred 
to fasten me rigid in a moment ; I heard 
the sound of voices close at hand. 

It is a blessing on my wheel, that had 
crept up soft as a cat. My approach 
had not been signaled to the speakers, 
and but for the accident of their speak- 
ing as they did, I should have ridden 
right on them in a moment more, and 
some awkward crisis must have been 
forced. As it was, I swiftly and stealth- 
ily lifted my machine to the margin of 
the road, and let it softly settle down 
among the bushes, practically out of 
sight ; then, with the utmost caution 
and alertness, I crept forward along the 
road. But by the time I could make 
out the outline of a wagon, and two 
within, it had started again, and at once 
on their moving I heard the sound of 
metallic rattling which I had noted at 
the start from the Tower. I stole back 
to my machine and mounted. From 
that moment I stood to win the game. 

The descent on this side of the mount- 
ain was far sharper than on the other, 
and, in the darkness, a gait faster than 
a walk would have been, for the most 
part, sheer madness. For my part, I 
soon found it best to proceed afoot, since 
the steep grade and the necessary slow- 
ness of pace had combined with the 
roughness of the road to dismount me 
several times. I could let them lead by 
a considerable distance, secure now of 
keeping the trail by tHe sound of their 
progress. And now there was abund- 
ance of time to speculate as to their 
plans. I had little exact knowledge of 
the country, to be sure; but I remem- 
bered noting on my pocket-map that a 
thoroughfare skirted the coast sharply 
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from Glenarm to Red Bay and Cushen- 
dun, thence, dipping inland, in briefer 
course to Ballycastle. This thorough- 
fare, making straight for the coast as 
we were, must shortly be reached ; and 
provided only Rarrick turned then to 
the north or south, and proceeded any 
fair distance, his doom was sealed. Or, 
if he went in hiding near at hand, Cush- 
endun could not be so far but that offi- 
cers could be quickly summoned there- 
from. But, with the sloop offshore, 
and men in waiting somewhere to slip 
away the two in a boat, they might, at 
the last, elude me. Against this chance, 
I had in mind descriptions of the west 
Antrim coast as rocky and dangerous in 
the extreme ; while within the last hour 
asharp wind had beaten up from the sea. 

A cautious advance revealed that 
there stood, on a shelf of rock some 
yards back from the road-bed, a long, 
low building, much like a New England 
farm-house, with light streaming from 
the windows, and a rather convivial hum 
of voices came from within. In front 
was a watering-trough, and across the 
way was aruinous barn. The wagon, I 
saw, had halted at the trough; but 
though the horse had finished drinking, 
the two within were not about starting 
again, but were talking with an appear- 
ance of dispute. I could see their move- 
ments well enough, though what they 
said escaped me. In the end, Rarrick 
got to the ground, and the girl swung 
down in his arms; he tied the horse to 
the iron piping that fed the trough, and 
the two presently entered the building 
without knocking. 

The first thing I did was to take a 
good look about me. I have not men- 
tioned that in coming down the moun- 
tain, the distant electrical rays from the 
light-houses had been from time to 
time visible ; and indeed, as I learned 
next day, the road from the summit 
down commands a continuous view of 
the Channel and the Irish Sea. I judged, 
however, that we must still be three or 
four miles from the coast ; saving these 
distant beacons, there was no light nor 
sign of dwelling in sight ; and this road- 
side house had the look of being as 
lonely a place as could be wished, or 
rather, not wished, under the circum- 
stances. The question was, who was 
inside? Perhaps some of Rarrick’s 
clan, appointed to help him off on this 
very occasion; although the seeming 
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argument there had been between the 
man and the girl as to going in did not 
favor that idea. Or the house might 
be an inn, where Rarrick was a stranger, 
and had merely stopped for refresh- 
ment. At any rate, 1 had no mind to 
go in for the present, at least. What I 
then did was the fruit of a sudden im- 
pulse, not very wise, may be, and certain- 
ly looking to no definite end, but success- 
ful enough in the issue. My bicycle lay 
behind a bowlder not many paces up 
the roadway. I hurried back to the 
spot in a moment, and took my monkey- 
wrench from the leathern pouch. It was 
short work, although very nervous work, 
under the constant chance of discovery, 
to unscrew a bolt from a hind wheel of 
the buckboard that held the hub on the 
axle, and slip it in my pocket. 

“Perhaps,” I thought, “my friends 
may meet with an accident and be per- 
suaded to stay here the night ; in which 
case I may be able to plan some little 
surprise for them.” 

- This done, with Eileen standing droop- 
ing and spiritless during the operation, 
I crept up near a corner of the building, 
where it was dark, and edged my way 
close under one of the windows. For 
as much as five minutes I lurked and 
listened. Perhaps it is an odd way of 
putting it, but it seems to me I have 
never enjoyed myself more in all my 
life than at that very time. As many 
perplexities and, it may not be too 
much to say, hazards as there were in 
the situation, there was all the delight 
of adventure ; the suspense and stealth 
and that tingling sense that our best 
daring and wit may be at instant de- 
mand. The fresh wind exhilarated me ; 
I grew bolder, and even ventured to 
peep in at a window, with no reward, 
however, but the sight of one end of a 
tap-bar and a blowzy-looking girl mov- 
ing behind.. That provedthe inn. The 
clinking of glasses I could hear dis- 
tinctly, and the voices were loud enough ; 
but I caught nothing connected. It hap- 
pened that I was near the corner when 
the door finally opened, and Malin’s 
niece, followed by Rarrick, passed out. 
They paused at the threshold with the 
light upon them, and Rarrick searched 
his pocket, apparently for coins. He 
drew some out and handed them to one 
standing in the doorway, but then fum- 
bled for more. 

“Never mind the threepence; I'll 
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score off the tally on this,” said a hearty 
voice, and forthwith a man moved out 
past him from the threshold, barehead- 
ed, and thrust his hands in his pockets, 
with the air of closing his transaction. 

“ All right, then,” agreed Rarrick, and 
turned with the girl to go down to the 
wagon. The innkeeper made as if to 
follow them, as a hospitable attention, it 
appeared ; but Rarrick, in rather more 
earnest than the face of things called for, 
said, “ Don’t be bothering yourself to 
come along; never mind us; we can 
get off all right.” 

“Going down to the Bay?” called 
out the landlord, presently, who had 
stopped at this dissuasion. 

“That’s where we're going, sure 
enough,” sung out Rarrick. 

I heard the wheels grate as they 
started ; when the landlord cried out, 
“Dark travelin’ down the mountain,” 
and upon Rarrick’s shouting back some 
rejoinder, turned again into the house. 

Now this I conceived to be just the cue 
for the wheelman to enter upon a stir- 
ring last act. These scraps of talk I had 
heard, brief and matter-of-fact as they 
were, had served to assure me of one 
thing : that the people of the inn were 
certainly not Rarrick’s confederates, and 
probably not even his friends or ac- 
quaintances. Furthermore, the land- 
lord’s face had been easily visible as he 
stood in the bar of light from the open 
door, and I liked the looks of it. A tall, 
brawny man he was, with the broad 
Scotch cast of features so often seen in 
the north of Ireland, hale cheeks and 
frosty white hair. As I say, he looked 
honest ; and even if his face had not 
given him such excellent credit, still, 
honest men are the rule in this world, 
’ after all, and it is well enough to take a 
chance, sometimes, on that rating. In 
fact, I used much less time to think the 
matter over than is needed to write 
these observations. The absconders 
were destined for accident, and might 
be back, no knowing how soon, for aid 
at the inn; my part was to be before- 
hand with them, and scarcely had the 
door shut behind the landlord (and the 
wagon still in hearing), before I had 
turned the knob and slipped quickly 
within the house. 

It was a low, long room, brown with 
the smoke of the peat Winter fires. All 
was bare wood: floors, chairs, tables, 
bar, shelves, sides and ceilings; for 


decoration, advertising lithographs and 
reeds plaited in odd patterns about the 
wall. There were within the room the 
landlord, his son, as I learned a strap- 
ping lad of nineteen to be; the blowzy 
barmaid, and an aged grand-dame, who 
sat before the hearth as if to derive 
warmth by association. These stared at 
me pretty sharply, but I hastily asked : 

“ Do you know who that man was that 
just left you?” 

“The man and the woman? No,” 
said the landlord, puzzled. I knew it 
was the truth. 

“Well,” said I, “he's a thief. He’s got: 
money and silver goods in his wagon 
that he stole from Malin of the Tower, 
and the girl’s eloping with him.” 

“Malin? I knowhim,” said the land- 
lord. “But whobe you? Malin’s place 
is a long ways back; how did you get 
here? Be you a detective officer?” 

I told them I had followed the thieves 
on a bicycle, and gave them, forthwith, 
the heads of the adventure, and the sen- 
sation grew with the narrative. The old 
man took his hat from a peg; the 
young fellow got a stick somewhere 
that may have been a genuine shillelah 
from its looks; and they both edged 
toward the door. 

The two men were fidgeting to be in 
chase before I had finished my hasty 
sketch ; but I stopped them with their 
hands on the door-knob. 

“ He’s got a pistol!” 

“Has he, the blackguard? And by 
the Eternal, we’ve got a shotgun ; and, 
Barney, go fetch it down quick.” 

“ But wait a bit; likely he won’t go 
so far soon; you may look for him 
back any moment.” 

“ How so?” asked the landlord. 

He clapped me on the back when I 
toldhim of my mechanics with the wagon 
wheel and produced the nut from my 
pocket. At the moment, his son, look- 
ing out from the window down the road- 
way, declared he saw a light in that di- 
rection. It was gone when we had 
opened the door and strained our eyes 
to see; but presently a faint blaze, as 
from a match or a bit of paper kindled, 
was visible for a brief’ time. 

“ Something’s happened,” murmured 
the landlord; and, a moment later, 
“Hark! He’s coming this way! Go 
back in the house to draw him in, and 
don’t let him see we suspect anything.” 
We slipped indoors, all three. 
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“Nora,” he commanded the maid, 
“take mother in the next room and shut 
the door, and do both of you stay away.” 
Then, to me, “Stand back where he 
won't see you at first. He’s not to get 
wind till he’s well in the trap.” 

I doubted if Rarrick would know me ; 
I followed the idea nevertheless, seated 
myself at a table with my back to the 
door, and seemed to dally with a mug. 
The landlord and his son hastily dis- 
posed themselves about the room in at- 
titudes as casual as their art suggested. 
Thus we waited in silence for the issue. 
It was scarcely a minute,—perhaps no 
very desperate passage impended, but 
the interval was well spiced for us, 
nevertheless—before Rarrick opened 
the door and came in briskly. 

“ Hello,” said the landlord. “ What’s 
happened now?” 

“Broke down,” said Rarrick, briefly. 
“Wheel off, and something of a spill. 
Can you lend me a lantern, and maybe 
what tools you have? Seems the nut’s 
slipped off, and I can’t find it anywhere.” 

“Why, of course,” said the landlord. 
I turned my head; the landlord had 
contrived to shift between Rarrick and 
the door ; and the latter, seeing my face, 
stood still, staring at me for a moment 
in evident perplexity. Then he glanced 
uneasily at the others ; something alert 
and meaning in their faces gave him 
the alarm, for he took a quick step 
toward the door; but at the moment 
the landlord seized him. 

What followed was very brief. The 
fellow tried to wrench away ; the land- 
lord grappled him, and was alone far 
more than his match, but Barney and I 
took a hand, so that in a trice we had 
him face down on the floor and his 
hands behind, while Nora came in 
handily with a piece of cord to tie them. 
And when he sat afterward, bound and 
helpless, in a chair the sullen rascal 
made no pretense of making excuses. 

A far more trying task, if easier, was 
to secure the girl ; at least, so I feared, 
but it did not prove so. When we all 
went together with lights to the scene 
of the breakdown, she stood at the 
horse’s head. 

“Where's Jim?” she asked, at once. 

I got my first clear view of her, and 
was surprised to see a girl good-looking 
in the rough, whom the milliner and 
modiste would soon entitle to be named 
handsome; only there was not a trace 
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of discipline or culture in her face. 
“Where’s Jim? What’s happened to 
him?” she repeated. 

Then the landlord said, clumsily, 
“It’s all up, Missie ; we’ve just nabbed 
Jim, and you’ve got to come with us, 
too ;so now be a good girl.” 

Without tears or hysteria, and in ab- 
solute silence, she went back with us to 
the inn, and made no demur at being 
locked fora time in the loft. The final 
task of the evening was to secure and 
inventory the stolen goods and right 
the buckboard for travel. 

And now the adventure, which might 
have been much more thrilling in nar- 
rative were not the truth to be served, 
may be rapidly brought to a close. I 
discovered next morning that Landlord 
Lacey’s inn commands a magnificent 
sea view to the east and south; I dis- 
covered, further, that the wheel could 
have no such attraction for me that day 
as a comfortable arm-chair and meals 
very prompt and very abundant; but 
there was too much to do for such an 
indulgence. At ten, officers arrived 
from Cushendun at Barney’s summons ; 
when exit Rarrick, to make his bow 
shortly to a lock-up. Not long after- 
ward the landlord, Malin’s niece and 
myself were under way for the Tower 
with Eileen and the buckboard, the 
treasure being carried as before. In 
social aspects the ride might well have 
been improved, with the wild-eyed, 
sullen girl sitting speechless between 
her embarrassed captors; and there 
were scenes at the Tower on our arrival 
between Malin and his niece that would 
be far from pleasant to record. But the 
recovery of his goods was an intense 
relief to the Tower master, for all that. 
I deemed it an ill time to accept his 
urgently pressed hospitality for longer 
than was needed to tell the night’s 
events in detail; but I could not for- 
bear an allusion, at the last, to our dif- 
fering values of Eileen and the wheel. 

“By the way, do you still think the 
mare can lead me at any distance?” 


I asked. 


Malin hesitated. 

“You’ve done marvels, lad—I grant 
you that but——” Here he paused. 
“ Rarrick, you see, isn’t much of a horse- 
man; and, anyway, it’s no small trick 
to get the best speed from a strange 
animal. I won't say yet how it might 
have been if I had held the reins myself.” 























SWIMMING. 


By Ed. W. Sandys. 


should, if possible, 

be taught to swim, 

and perfected in 

the art until the natural 
fear of deep water is en- 
tirely overcome. This, 
unfortunately, is much 
easier done on paper than 
in actual practice, yet it 
can be done. Setting 
aside all questions of life- 
saving, the art of swim- 
ming is well worth ac- 
quiring, for it is a most 
healthful and enjoyable 
pastime. The nature of 
_the exercise encourages 
a valuable development 
of heart and lung power 
as well as of chest-room, 
and, if followed in reason, 
natation can hardly harm 
anybody, while it may ac- 

complish a vast amount of good. 

One of the best features connected 
with it is the conquering of that inborn 
dread of an element in which man does 
not naturally feel athome. Unlike most 
of his inferior creatures, the Lord of 
Creation has to learn to swim, and, I 
believe, this is also true of the Lord of 
Creation’s nearest relative, the monkey. 
Nearly every young animal can swim 
more or less if compelled to; birds, 
other than aquatic, can so use their 
wings as to swim after a fashion ; mem- 
bers of the cat tribe swim well and 
strongly under certain conditions, 
though few of them, except the tiger, 
will voluntarily take to water ; but man, 
the boss beast of all, has to acquire the 
art. Dropavery young kitten into deep 
water and it will swim at once, and 
probably save itself, or, at least, keep 
afloat for a considerable time ; drop a 
very young baby !—then drop a tear 
for the infant, for the small human will 
not try to make a single stroke. 

How long the art of swimming may 
have been known to the human race is 
none ofmy business. The lake-dwellers 
knew it, and that is quite far enough 
back for ordinary investigation. Natu- 
rally enough swimming has flourished 
best where the conditions have been 
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most favorable, and to-day we find 
natives of tropic and semi-tropic islands 
its greatest exponents. In such coun- 
tries the water is always pleasant to the 
swimmer ; costumes are never cumber- 
some—z. ¢., if a man is not usually 
naked, he can become so in such brief 
time that there is no trouble about 
preparing for a bath—hence the natives 
swim. The matter of costume has prob- 
ably much to do with the general 
non-swimming habits of dwellers in 
temperate zones, especially the gentler 
sex. While the woman of the tropics 
can fall in with her richest garb on 
and be not over much incommoded, 
our women must go to considerable 
trouble before they are ready for a dip, 
and to yet more trouble before they are 
again presentable after the bath. These 
facts are quite sufficient to keep many 
from the water, and in addition they 
have costumes to wear which effectually 
prevent the popularizing of the best 
possibilities of swimming, except during 
a limited holiday season. Yet, in the 
face of acknowledged drawbacks, the 
art is worthy of every encouragement. 

A few people learn to swim so readily 
that they may almost be said to take to 
it naturally. I was one of that fortunate 
band, and I shall probably remembei 
my first experience so long as I remem- 
ber anything. But before dwelling 
upon that, let me cite another, and a 
very strange case, which will give an 
idea of how some specially fortunate, or 
gifted, folk may swim without learning. 
One day, now years ago, eleven college 
boys were to play a cricket-match 
against what we termed the “town 
crowd,” The collegians all wore spot- 
less flannel suits, and in order to reach 
the grounds, they had to cross a river 
nearly one hundred yards wide. We 
owned a small, flat scow, which we used 
as a ferry, and into this scow the eleven 
crowded, The tremendous load brought 
the scow’s wales almost level with the 
water, and with all hands standing up- 
right there was just sufficient room 
for one chap to ply the sculling-oar. 
Quite a number of people watched us 
start upon our perilous trip, and, as is 
usually the case, there was considerable 
larking and showing off aboard the scow, 
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Now, ten of that crowd could swim 
like mink, while one, the eldest and big- 
gest, had never swum a stroke in his 
life. We forgot all about him for the 
time. When the scow was in: mid- 
stream, with banks fifty yards away and 
good twenty feet of water under us, 
some duffer giggled out, “ IV’at a mess 
we'd make if we dumped!” 

I was in the bow, and, with the re- 
mark, I felt an irresistible desire to spill 
the whole outfit. I stepped on the gun- 
wale, gave a whoop, and dived. When 
I came up, the river was full of cricket- 
team, and the scow was floating bottom 
up. The fellows were laughing so that 
they could scarcely swim, when a voice 
gurgled out, “ Where’s Dan? We don’t 
want to drown him!” 

Every chap remembered that Dan 
could not swim, but a hasty counting of 
heads had not been completed before 
he broke water a few yards away. 
Three of us made for him at once, but 
we might as well have spared ourselves 
the trouble. He yelled like a wild man; 
he splashed like a hydrant ; he foamed 
a furrow like a scared dog, but he dcat 
us to shore! When he got where he 
could wade, he fairly tore through the 
water. Then he stumbled up the bank 
and ran across country, yelling at every 
jump and never looking back. He evi- 
dently thought that he was defendant 
in acase of “the quick or the dead.” 
His unexpected performance came 
pretty near drowning half a dozen of us, 
but we finally managed to stop laugh- 
ing long enough to stagger ashore. 

My own initial experience was some- 
what similar, although hardly so com- 
ical. I had waded about in shallow 
water a few times, but had never at- 
tempted to swim. An elder brother, 
who was an exceptionally good swim- 
mer, coaxed me to the river one day 
and vowed that he’d teach me how to 
paddle. At the swimming-place was a 
big shallow where clams were plentiful, 
and my supposed-to-be instructor got 
me interested in the clams. I waded 
about, getting a clam here and a shell 
there, and at last the guileful one sug- 
gested that he’d get his boat and take 
me where I could find many and fine 
clams. I didn’t believe in him more 
than about half, but I wanted clams, 
and fancied that I could watch him for 
the rest of it. At last he got me into 
the boat and paddled slowly out over 
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the shallow. We were both stripped, 
and I stood in the bow carefully watch- 
ing the sandy bottom. The water did 
not appear to be more than two feet 
deep, but I did not know how deceptive 
water can be. Finally, he remarked 
that he guessed he’d paddle me out to 
the channel and then throw me over- 
board, whereupon I at once shouted, 
“Guess you won’t/” and jumped into 
the supposed shallow water. 

I went clean under, and before he 
could put the boat about, I was pawing 
for shore. For at least fifteen yards I 
swam in some sort of way, though I 
was under more than half the time. I 
knew enough not to try to breathe ex- 
cept when my head was out. I took 
every chance, and got first to shore. 
Then I legged it for home. He was so 
scared that he couldn’t run after me, and 
after a bit I went back for my clothes, 
and we made a treaty of peace for the 
time. 

Previous to that adventure I had no 
fear of the water, and the fact of my 
getting ashore by myself had no tend- 
ency to make me nervous. The next 
chance I got I tried to swim alone and 
failed utterly—why, I could not tell. 
And now comes the question of how to 
learn. Books of instruction say that 
one should imitate the motions of the 
swimming frog. That may be all right, 
but the frog uses but one pair of limbs 
when in the water, while a human being 
has got to use two pairs if the head is to 
be kept above the surface. Only an ex- 
pert can imitate the leg-action of a swim- 
ming frog. It is easy enough to tell 
one to lie flat upon the stomach ona 
suitable support and practice the frog- 
motion till it is thoroughly learned, and 
then go to the water. A novice so pre- 
pared can’t swim any better than half 
a brick, and such a preliminary course 
is,in my opinion, a waste of time. Most 
swimmers do their swimming in water, 
and that is surely the element to practice 
in. Iam writing, of course, for those who 
have not the benefit of baths and regular 
instructors. 

A boy or girl carrying a normal 
amount of flesh and possessing normal 
chest-room, will almost float in fresh 
water, the trouble being that the weight 
of the head tends to submerge the face 
and so to cut off the supply of air. A 
fat, big-chested boy can float safely 
enough with his face above the water, 
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if he has the nerve to get into the proper 
position, keep his lungs well filled, and 
remain motionless. So slight, indeed, 
is the effort needed to support one, that 
an occasional flirt of one hand would do 
it, if that motion were timed just right. 

The difficulty about learning to swim 
is to learn to properly time the breath- 
ing with the motions of the arms and 
legs. When this is rightly understood 
the head and face are kept above the 
surface with a minimum of muscular ex- 
ertion, When I first tried swimming I 
was a tall, raw-boned youngster—mere 
skin and bone. Such.a greyhound type 
never has much buoyancy, and even 
after I had learned to swim and dive 
fast and far, I could not float without 
slightly moving my hands, Twenty 
years later I had filled out to the two- 
hundred pound limit, and the old, flat, 
2x4 chest measured somewhere in the 
“forties.” One day two of us took a 
dip in the St. Lawrence, and my com- 
rade asked me to show him how to 
float. I at once replied: “I cannot—I 
never could learn to float.” In order to 
show him the position, I turned on my 
back, and to my utter surprise, I not 
only floated at will, but floated as com- 
fortably as though the water were the 
softest kind of a couch. More chest- 
room and more flesh explained the 
change. 

I have taught more than one young- 
ster how to swim, and while so doing I 
never bothered the pupil with instruc- 
tions about frog-motion of the legs or 
anything of the sort. The easiest and 
most natural method of swimming is 
what is termed “ dog-fashion,” in which 
the hands move up and down like the 
fore-paws of a swimming dog, while the 
feet keep time with the hands in a some- 
what similar motion. A green boy who 
has had no instruction in frog-move- 
ments, when he first attempts to swim, 
will almost invariably try dog-fashion, 
which is the simplest method of keeping 
afloat. The downward beating of the 
hands has a direct tendency to force the 
head and chest upward, and if the lungs 
are kept as full as possible, the hand 
motion will support the body for many 
seconds without the aid of any leg-move- 
ment whatever. As a boy in walking 
fast will swing his arms in time with 
the motion of his legs, so will the novice 
at swimming dog-fashion work all his 
limbs in a one-two-three-four beat. If 


the foot-beats are too strong, as they 
are apt to be at first, their tendency is 
to work the feet to the surface and to 
depress the head and chest. Hence, a 
first attempt is usually something of a 
struggle between hands and feet. This 
opposition of forces, while apparently a 
serious difficulty, is in reality quite eas- 
ily overcome, if the learner heeds in- 
structions and mingles a bit of common- 
sense with his efforts. As I never yet 
saw a boy who at his first trial could 
stretch out flat and perform the breast- 
stroke with the frog-motion of the legs, 
I prefer dog-fashion for beginners. This 
remark includes boys who, prior to their 
entering the water, had been ¢o/d many 
times how to swim. None of these could 
do any better than the unlearned raw 
material. 

How best to set about teaching a boy 
(I choose a boy for convenience), de- 
pends a good deal on the kind of boy. 
Many are very timid and nervous; 
some are stupid and awkward; a good 
many are plucky and full of the devil 
and want to go at it slap-bang, while a 
small percentage, owing to some pecul- 
iarity, are almost unfitted to be swim- 
mers. These latter require no further 
attention, as they will probably never 
acquire sufficient skill to keep them- 
selves or others afloat long enough to 
find pleasure or use in the operation. 

The place for the swimming lessons 
should always be where the water 
deepens gradually over a smooth bot- 
tom free from holes and from hard sub- 
stances which might injure the feet. 
If the bottom is of fine sand and plainly 
visible for many yards, so much the 
better, for the tyro can then gauge the 
depth and see that there are no lurking 
perils, of which most beginners have an 
unreasonable dread. If lessons are given 
in salt water, it is hardly necessary to 
say that a pond or shallow nook should 
be chosen where the water is free from 
wave-action or currents. 

The first thing for the teacher to do 
is to secure the complete confidence of 
his pupil. This is imperative, for until 
the youngster gets over the notion that 
his teacher may slyly duck him, or pos- 
sibly allow him to drown, but little prog- 
resscan be made. Too often I have seen 
a big, overgrown brute (for a man who 
will terrify a child, even in fun, zs a 
brute) forcibly dragging a nervous 
youngster into the water for the pur- 
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pose of making him swim. Such treat- 
ment simply means that the child will 
howl with fear; will swallow more or 
less water during his struggles ; will put 
for terra firma the instant he can es- 
cape, and will be mighty careful how he 
again enters the same river as his tor- 
mentor. 

But youngsters are excellent judges 
of character, and when they have once 
placed confidence in a man they will 
follow him into moderately deep water. 

For the first trial the novice should 
be given plenty of time to paddle about 
where the water is halfway to his knees. 
When he appears to be enjoying this, 
he may be coaxed a little deeper in, to 
where he can touch the bottom nicely 
with his hands, when his body is in a 
horizontal position. Here he can prac- 
tice kicking and splashing, while sup- 
porting himself on his hands, until he 
grows accustomed to the horizontal 
position and to having his body almost 
entirely submerged. The teacher, mean- 
while, should always keep between the 
pupil and deeper water. 

The average boy will master the initial 
steps in five minutes, and so soon as his 
first little excitement has worn off, he 
will try to swim toward shore. This 
will amount toa trifling plunge forward, 
a beat or two with hands and feet, and 
then his chest will strike the bottom as 
the water shoals. In this trifling effort 
the pupil learns little of swimming, but 
a few repetitions develop his confidence ; 
it may be said that he gets used to the 
feel of the water. Then he is ready for 
the first instructions in the art “to dog- 
fashion.” A practical illustration of the 
proper movements of hands and feet 
may be given by the teacher, and then 
the pupil should be encouraged to try 
for himself. For this the water should 
be about up to his chest. A few words 
of encouragement and the promise of 
careful support will induce him tostretch 
out for the trial. The support will 
be furnished by the teacher’s hand 
placed beneath the boy’s body—or, 
better still, by a strong strip of can- 
vas, or cotton, or a strap long enough 
to encircle his chest and leave a conven- 
ient handhold at the back. A finger 
hooked into the band will easily support 
the boy, but a firm hold is better, as a 
slip of the finger might allow his head 
to go under and so frighten him as to 
spoil the lesson. 





At first he will surely put too much 
steam into his efforts, and as the novel 
movements are extremely fatiguing, he 
should be rested every few minutes. 
After half a dozen trials he will cool 
down sufficiently to correctly follow in- 
structions, and so soon as he has mastered 
the measured one-two-three-four beats 
of hands and feet he can almost keep 
himself afloat. The teacher, observing 
this, may quietly slacken upon the sup- 
port till the pupil swims by himself for 
a few strokes, but care must be taken 
that the support can be instantly applied 
again, for an unexpected submersion or 
any sort ofascare will “rattle” the pupil 
and go far to undo what good may have 
been accomplished. The duration of this 
lesson will depend upon circumstances. 
In warm weather the shallow water will 
be very comfortable, and I can see no 
reason why a youngster shouldn’t lark 
about in it for the best part of an 
afternoon, if he feels so disposed. The 
doctors, I believe, say that one should 
not go into the water too soon after a 
meal or when overheated. There is 
reason in this, but one can quickly 
grow cool, and a haif-hour’s walk after 
a meal should save any boy from peril in 
that direction. In the good old “swim- 
min’-hole”” days we boys used to be in 
and out of the water all day long— 
may be we were too bad to leave this 
world then! The teacher may decide 
when the youngster has had enough. In 
any event, the first symptom of chill 
should be the signal for donning clothes. 
There is one matter which the teacher 
cannot control, unless bathing-suits are 
worn, and in my day these were not 
fashionable on inland waters. The mat- 
ter in question is sunburn, and it pun- 
ishes certain skins cruelly. If the les- 
sons can be given in the shade, well and 
good, but if not the youngster will prob- 
ably have to stand his punishment, as 
the great majority of boys do. 

After he has had one thorough lesson 
with the aid of the support, he can be 
turned loose to develop his stroke and 
to acquire the knack of properly timing 
his breathing. These come quickly 
after he has once acquired confidence. 
He cannot yet swim, but he has learned 
about all that can be told him of dog- 
fashion, and a few days’ practice should 
enable him to swim a distance of sev- 
eral yards. . For the next stage he may 
progress with his feet touching the bot- 
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tom while his hands perform the strokes. 
The third stage, usually a very short one, 
finds him with one foot touching bot- 
tom at increasing intervals ; then both 
feet come naturally into proper play, and 
he has mastered the easiest and common- 
est style of natation. A glance over the 
methods will show their simplicity ; 
first, secure the perfect confidence of 
pupil and teacher; second, show the 
stroke and get the pupil to stretch out 
flat for a trial while supported by hand 
or band ; third, one long lesson with 
plenty of rests, until the proper motions 
are mastered ; lastly, independent prac- 
tice by pupil for a few days under the 
teacher’s directions. That’s about “ all 
there is to it,” as the cant saying goes, 
but it must be remembered that the 
youngster who has thoroughly mastered 
“ dog-fashion” can learn the breast 
stroke, or any other stroke, very easily, 
after he once feels at home in the water. 

Now, I have another little matter 
about swimming dog-fashion which may 
be worth telling, although it need not 
necessarily have a place in the primary 
education of a youngster. It may ap- 
pear strange, but I really learned to 
swim dog-fashion under water. My 
first trial, as related, was partly on the 
surface and partly below ; my second 
attempt was a failure, because I could 
not remain at the surface; while the 
third was partially successful, though 
submerged, because I at least practiced 
the dog-fashion strokes for brief pe- 
riods. I reasoned it out that, as a boy 
with his lungs full of air would not sink 
to the bottom, what was to prevent him 
from filling his lungs, holding his breath, 
and practicing the strokes below the 
surface for a few seconds at a time? I 
waded out to where the water came to 
my chest, filled my lungs to their fullest 
capacity and started to swim toward 
shore. Of course, I went under, but not 
far, and I kept pawing away and hold- 
ing my breath till my nose rooted in 
the sand and the top of my head was 
above water. I had swum about three 
yards, and the fact of my being under 
made no difference so long as I held my 
breath. Here was a discovery—if I 
worked hands and feet when under 
water, I kad to swim, and every proper 
stroke almost forced me to the surface. 
During a second trial my strokes were 
better judged, and as a result my head 
popped above the surface before I had 





progressed a yard. At the fourth at- 
tempt I seemed to catch the hang of the 
thing, and I swam a couple of yards, 
Within an hour the distance from where 
the water was breast-deep to the shore 
was not long enough for my swimming 
powers, as I laid out a course parallel 
to the shore, and before I left the water 
I could swim for at least fifteen yards. 
Thus, I had learned to swim dog-fashion 
in one afternoon, and I can see no rea- 
son why any boy who is not afraid to 
go under in a depth of water where he 
is perfectly safe, cannot do likewise. 
The result of my experience may be 
taken for what it is worth. Further- 
more, several of us who had tried the 
same scheme used to walk out upon a 
log to a point where the water was six 
feet deep and boldly dive toward shore. 
The force of the plunge, with the few 
strokes we were able to make while un- 
der, was quite sufficient to carry us 
into water not more than breast-deep, 
so we really ventured beyond our depth 
before we could swim on the surface. 

It is not all of swimming to swim, for 
the swimmer who keeps his hair dry is 
something like the Peri at the Gate of 
Paradise—he may get occasional peeps 
at the joys beyond, but he has but a faint 
idea of the pleasures of those who are in- 
side. It is pleasant to cleave one’s way 
through the yielding surface, or to float 
at will for long periods, but the best fun 
of swimming lies under water. To the 
expert diver are revealed many things 
which are safe hidden from the eyes of 
others, and the swimmer who cannot 
dive has only mastered one branch of 
the art. By diving, I do not mean a 
plunge from some support and a hasty 
popping up again—but diving, a la pearl 
diver, hell-diver, or anything else that 
goes under for a definite purpose and 
remains under long enough to look 
about and examine what may be below. 
To attain such skill requires long prac- 
tice, ’tis true, but as it is all merely a 
matter of practice, every swimmer 
should have sufficient love for his art to 
make him at least a moderately good 
diver. The diver is at home in the 
water; he can look about and, while 
his range of vision is certainly limited, 
he can see quite enough to afford him 
new pleasures, and, best of all, he alone 
can fully illustrate the true value of na- 
tation by bringing from below almost 
any object of reasonable weight. 
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The swimmer can assist a person 
struggling at the surface; he can move 
rapidly to the spot where a drowning 
person has disappeared, and there his 
usefulness ends, so far as that particular 
case is concerned; but the diver can 
follow an unconscious body for yards 
below the surface, can see the glimmer 
of human skin far enough to guide him 
aright, and can grasp and bring back a 
fellow-creature—literally from the dead. 
Whether it be in rescuing an almost 
dead person, bringing up a dead body, 
or only locating and restoring valuable 
lost property, the art of diving offers too 
important possibilities to be neglected. 

The first step toward success in div- 
ing demands that the novice should 
learn to go completely under water 
without holding the nose, stopping the 
ears, or any of that sort of foolishness. 
The ability to open the eyes and look 
about and kindred accomplishments 
will follow in duetime. The diver does 
not open his eyes until he is below the 
surface and for reasons good, as any one 
will guess after smartly striking the sur- 
face of the water with the back of the 
hand. Many people complain that the 
water troubles them by entering the 
nostrils and ears, but continued diving 
will cure the complaint. Any good 
diver can, if he chooses, go under with 
his mouth and eyes wide open and not 
be troubled by the water. Expert pro- 
fessionals eat, drink, pick up coins, and 
all that kind of thing under water, and 
any intelligent boy can learn to do the 
same. There is no magic about such 
feats; they merely require the skill at- 
tained by practice. I could do most of 
them as a lad, before I had ever heard 
of a professional swimmer. 

The longer a diver can hold his breath 
the more fun he can have in the shad- 
owy depths. Many beginners cannot 
hold their breath longer than twenty 
seconds or so, but practice will work 
wonders in such cases. Before going 
under, the lungs should be slowly filled 
and emptied several times, and then 
filled to the utmost. The less the limbs 
are used while below the surface the 
longer the supply of air will last—that is, 
if a diver sinks quietly to the bottom 
and remains there for as long as his sup- 
ply of air will allow, and later tries a 
long dive at his best speed, he will find 
that he stopped below many seconds 
longer in the first test. The boy who 
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could only stay under for twenty sec- 
onds during his first attempt should, 
after a couple of months of practice, be 
able to remain quiet under water for 
nearly a minute, or possibly longer. It 
did not require much practice to enable 
me to do a minute and a half without 
discomfort, while full two minutes was 
not an impossibility But in no case 
should a diver try to remain below 
after he begins to feel distressed. One 
may practice holding the breath in a 
bath very well. I often roll over in the 
tub and lie there completely covered for 
aminute or more, just to make sure 
that old “swimmin’-hole” tricks have 
not been forgotten. This sort of prac- 
tice can do no harm and may prove use- 
ful at times, as a friend of mine will 
testify. He found the bottom of a 
northern lake, and it was a mighty good 
job for him that the water was clear ; for 
he was eighteen feet from air when I 
reached him. A good diver entirely out 
of practice would have been almost 
helpless in this instance. 

Half a dozen of us used to have rare 
sport in the old days, and two-thirds of 
that sport was obtained under water. 
Any two of us could swim down and 
capture the stoutest tame goose or duck 
on the river, and a water-snake was a 
choice quarry. A popular form of 
amusement was to tease a certain savage 
spaniel until he pursued us into the 
water. He was a rapid swimmer, and 
one’s only salvation when he got too 
close was togo under. Once well under 
it was an easy matter to look up toward 
the light, to grab one of the dog’s hind 
paws and to pull him under. One day 
I dragged him deep down, and when he 
at last struggled ashore he decided 
never again to swim after boys. An 
old mill scow with a heavy, twenty-foot 
chain used to afford much diversion. 
We would let the chain sink its length in 
the water and then climb down it in 
pairs to look at each other. If any one 
wants to know how a person’s face looks 
far under water a glance at his re- 
flection in the side of a silver sugar- 
bowl, a polished metal ball, or one of 
those curved mirrors used to startle the 
unwary will enlighten him. A boy had 
to have his laugh well corked in if he 
remained ten seconds at the lower end 
of the chain. These things are a few 


of the funny experiences of diving. 
Young readers may discover many more, 

















A NIGHT WITH THE WHITE GOATS. 


By Mary Trowbridge Townsend. 


AVING hunted elk, sheep and 

other big game through the 

West in previous years, we were 

anxious to add a goat’s head to 

our modest collection. After many in- 

quiries for a “sure place,” we started 

for Lake Chelan in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

We left the railway at Wenatchee, 
from which town we had to go thirty- 
five miles by steamer to reach Chelan 
Falls. 

From noon till midnight we slowly 
pushed our way against the fierce cur- 
rents and through the eddies of the 
river. Our boat disturbed large flocks 
of young wild ducks, in their Summer 
breeding places, which, after vainly try- 
ing to keep ahead of us, became an easy 
prey to a so-called “sportsman,” who 
banged away at them from the deck, 
for the mere pleasure of killing. 

The river banks had been much 
washed by gold-seekers, and Chinamen, 
living in junks and equipped with their 
primitive placer outfits, were frequently 
seen washing their five dollars a day 
from those golden sands. With evening 
came glimpses of gorgeous forest fires, 
started now through the carelessness of 
the civilized, as in former days they had 
been lighted by the cunning of the 
savage in order to drive the game dur- 
ing his Fall hunting trip. 

At last we were landed in total dark- 
ness on a sandbank, where a friendly 
lantern soon appeared and guided us 
through the sage brush toa most com- 
fortable hotel, which, with a few small 
houses, was all that the great Spring 
freshet of 1894 had left of the once 
flourishing village of Chelan Falls. 

In the crisp sunlight of early morning 
we climbed over the mountain toward 
the lake. Our road wound along the 
extreme edge of a rocky cafion, where 
a thousand feet below us the green riv- 
er, crowned with rainbow arches, dashed 
itself into white spray clouds in its mad 
rush to the turbulent bosom of the gray 
Columbia. Next Chelan appeared. 
Seen from the distance, it looked like a 
town of about fifteen hundred people, 
but a closer view showed that about 
four-fifths of the buildings were only 
windowless cabins which marked the 


sites of vanished hopes and claims de- 
serted when the boom died out. 

Finally we reached the lake, “the 
home of the white goat,” if report 
proved true. Judging from appear- 
ances, report would prove true. After 
a short delay, the little steamer, draw- 
ing only twenty-two inches of water, 
ran her bow upon the bank, and her 
captain escorted us to the deck. We 
found chairs covered with the entire 
goat-skin, the sharp, black horns left on 
to serve as a possible hat-rack, and with 
our feet buried in rugs of tangled white 
hair, we started on our journey of sev- 
enty miles through the cafion-like lake. 

Its sides, after the first twenty miles, 
became huge towering rocks rising in 
places to ten thousand feet above our 
little “kick behind.” Occasionally we 
stopped, all the passengers lending a 
hand to “ wood up” from the drift-wood 
lying on the banks, then steamed on 
past the Wahpeto allotment, whose In- 
dians have solved the problem of the 
transformation of the savage into a tiller 
of the soil, and which boasts the only 
church in this part of the country con- 
ducted by Indian priests of the Roman 
Catholic faith. Past “painted rocks,” 
where the Siwash, but recently driven 
from his beloved hunting-grounds, has 
told in picture language, for the benefit 
of brethren on the hunting trail, tales of 
miles traveled, trails followed, and game, 
such as goats, bear and deer, captured. 

With eager eyes we watched for our 
first sight of a goat. We were often 
misled by a gnarled root or shining 
rock. At last we saw what appeared to 
be a patch of snow on the mountain- 
side, but through our glass it proved to 
be the coveted white goat as he sur- 
veyed our tiny steamer from the well- 
nigh inaccessible benches of Goat 
Mountain. 

Toward evening we reached Stehe- 
kin, “‘The Pass,” where, after comfort- 
ably locating ourselves under Mr. Field’s 
hospitable roof, we -demanded a goat. 
Not to be discouraged by the report 
that “the mountains look hard to climb, 
but are lots harder than they look,” we 
started our hunt on one of those bright 
sunny mornings only found on the east- 
ern slope of the Cascade Range. 
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Our companions were our host and a 
herculean guide, each carrying a pack 
containing bread, coffee and a pair of 
blankets. To my surprise there seemed 
to be no special place from which to be- 
gin the hunt, for our guides said there 
were goats everywhere. We selected 
an “easy” mountain not far from the 
house, rowed to the foot, and com- 
menced our skyward climb. 

Hour after hour over soft yielding 
earth, over pine carpets slippery as glass, 
over sharp loose shale, over hot, ragged 
rocks, we zig-zagged along, eagerly wel- 
coming every old goat trail. Frequent 
stops were imperative. My rifle became 
strangely heavier and heavier. Now 
and again arock slipped from under our 
feet and rolled far down the mountain 
side. Once, a big bowlder, against which 
I had pushed in passing, rocked, slid, 
then bounded two hundred yards 
through the air to be crushed into frag- 
ments that seemed like dust. Our way 
became steeper and steeper—an angle 
of forty-five degrees—where, as our 
guide described it, “You have to stand 
up to sit down.” 

The first day passed without a sight 
of goats. They move up or down on 
the mountains according to the temper- 
ature, and we were unfortunate in hunt- 
ing them when they had selected the 
moss near the snowbanks as their pas- 
turage. In Winter they are easily to 
be found around the borders of the lake. 

At evening we scraped out a narrow 
grave-like bed on the edge of an over- 
hanging cliff. There were possible dan- 
gers from rock-slides above us, and a 
sudden roll or incautious movement in 
our sleep might have landed us in eter- 
nity. It was a wonderful night—a 
bright new moon which sailed away, 
leaving only the glorious stars, crossed 
and recrossed by numberless meteors. 

Our fire had been carelessly lighted 
near some fallen timber, which soon be- 
came a broad sea of flame. Suddenly, 
with a mighty crash, the great logs 
slipped over the precipice, falling a 
thousand feet below, and carrying in 
their triumphal course other trees, 
bowlders and earth, lighting up the mid- 
night with a shower of eddying fire, 
leaving only darkness and cold behind. 
By daylight next morning we ate our 
bread and drank our café noir, made 
with water worth its weight in gold, for 
indeed it was as hard to find as goats. 
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Tantalus could hardly have suffered 
greater tortures than we did during 
those hours of scorching sunshine, when, 
parched with thirst, dripping with per- 
spiration, and our lungs filled with 
dust, we looked down at the foot of the 
mountain, saw the beautiful, cold, blue 
lake, and realized how impossible it was 
to reach it. 

Again we started with tired limbs, but 
brave hearts, for we began to see signs 
of goats, the V-shaped tracks, some old, 
some “since the rain "—a slight shower 
three days before—beds where they had 
lain, and bunches of wool caught on the 
branches. 

Climbing now became steeper and 
breathing more painful. Suddenly our 
guide signaled us to drop, and we saw 
our first “Billy.” Alas! too late; he 
had already sighted us, and we heard 
the sound of tumbling rocks as he beat 
a hasty retreat over a narrow trail on 
the precipice above us. With new 
courage we clambered on, carefully 
watching each step lest we tread upon a 
“rattler.” 

The only signs of life we saw on those 
mountain tops were goats, rattlesnakes, 
a small screech-owl which had made its 
nest on a barren rock, and a bear which 
we routed from his bed as we struggled 
to find one for ourselves. Fortunately 
for him his pelt was not worth securing, 
and the echoes of rifle shots must not 
be recklessly sounded in a goat country. 

At last we gained snow-line, and, 
knowing that, our upward climb being 
over, we could now look down for our 
game, we took the glass to study our 
surroundings. On a distant spur, boldly 
outlined against the sky, was a Billy, 
dignified, assured of his position, silently 
looking down, always down, upon the 
puny little world beneath him. To us 
he looked like a great polar bear, but as 
he climbed to a still bolder spur he ap- 
peared more like an albino buffalo. 

His black horns glistened in the sun- 
light and his white mane stood erect, as 
he gazed in solemn meditation upon the 
scene below. And indeed it was a grand 
picture. One vast sea of snow-capped 
peaks filled the entire horizon; in the 
distance great glaciers seamed with gray- 
blue crevasses, and, nine thousand feet 
below us, the lake, rivaling in blueness 
even the famed color of the Bahaman 
waters, a narrow ribbon dividing the 
steep green cliffs on either side. 
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The noise of rolling stones startled 
Billy. He wakened from his lethargy, 
listened, climbed with a slow, rolling 
gait to a still higher bench, and waited, 
but not for us; he was too far and we 
too feeble to follow his wanderings. 

Again through the glass we saw, a 
quarter of a mile directly below us, 
what under the shadow of some pines 
looked like deer, but proved to be a 
small bunch of goats. So we deter- 
mined to try the descent. Going down 
was even worse than climbing up. 
Every step was followed by an ava- 
lanche of loose slide rock, but we had 
seen the quarry and must reach it. 

We silently stole behind a sharp spur 
of rock, fearing, from a slight dust we 
saw arise, that our game had taken 
flight. Cautiously we crawled forward 


to find the goats within easy range. ~ 


Two sharp reports rang from the 45-70 
Winchesters, and at our feet lay Nannie, 
while Billy rolled over and over down 
the rocky cliff until he was lost to view. 
An hour later we found him caught in 
some rocks at the foot of the cafion. 

Our work was done. After securing 
both heads and skins, we found that 
Nannie’s head, withits stiletto-like horns, 
was even more shapely than Billy's. 

Our shortest way appeared to be 
down a dry mountain torrent course ; 
but what a fatal mistake! We wearily 
slid hour after hour over round smooth 
bowlders; the “devil’s walking-stick ” 
tore our hands and faces; a windfall 
had filled the dry watercourse with 
logs of all shapes and sizes, over which 
we clambered, stumbled, slipped, until 
finding ourselves still four miles from 
the lake with darkness overtaking us, 
we cried a halt. 

Once more our faithful guide scraped 
out a bed for us on those unfriendly 
rocks, where, with our feet propped up 
by an improvised stone wall, we were 
comparatively safe. Any way it was 
the best we could do, and although we 
had no supper we wrapped our blankets 
around us, and fell asleep. 

Oh, the joy of finding in the morning 


a stream of cold running water, where, 
stretched flat upon the ground, we 
could drink. After that we had a 
breakfast, which need not be described. 

I may never stalk goats again. It is 
easier to hunt in a country where a 
patient broncho may assist in tracking 
the game, but for rugged grandeur and 
soundless solitude commend me to the 
haunts of the white goats. 

The Rocky Mountain goat is not a 
true goat, but an antelope which mas- 
querades in goat’s clothing. He is 
unique in living where other game 
would die, and dying where other game 
would live. A goat in confinement soon 
dies. Our guide suggested that it was for 
the need of some plant only found among 
the mosses and lichens of their rocky 
haunts. The goat, therefore, enjoys 
the proud distinction of not having con- 
tributed either to the circus tent or 
zoological garden. 

He scorns the protection of a coat 
which changes color with the Autumn 
leaves, and proudly flaunts at all sea- 
sons the white of the everlasting snow. 
He seems to be a distinctively Ameri- 
can production, only found in the ex- 
treme northwestern part of our country 
and across the line in British Columbia. 
He differs essentially from his cousin of 
the Himalayas, the grayish - brown 
paseng of Persia, or the chamois of Eu- 
rope. He has neither the fatal in- 
quisitiveness of the plains antelope, the 
timidity of the deer, nor the cunning of 
the sheep. He is as deliberate as a 
bear, and, if approached from above, as 
reckless asacaribou. Yet, such is the 
wisdom of this meditative antelope- 
goat that, while we lament the vanished 
buffalo, the vanishing moose and other 
large game, nearly all writers agree 
that the goat, instead of being in danger 
of extermination, is slowly increasing. 
The Indians, supplied with blankets by 
Uncle Sam, need no longer use his 
wool; his musky and unpalatable flesh 
offers no temptation to the epicure; 
even the cougar and wolf rarely dis- 
turb him in his isolated haunts. 
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Persian capital that I was loath to 
break it off; yet I was anxious 
to reach the Bosporus before the 
heat of midsummer, and already an 
attack of Persian fever during the latter 
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part of my sojourn had knocked off a 
week from my calculations, 

It was the first of April when I 
wheeled out of the Maidan, or fortified 
square, under the escort of a friendly 
telegraph official, Mr. Morris, the only 
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wheelman I had the pleasure of 
meeting in the Shah’s dominions. 

I was now again en route, and 
wheeling over the only made road 
in Persia—the one between the cap- 
ital and Kasveen (ninety miles). 
This was made some years ago at 
enormous expense by the Shah ; but 
it has now, in true Persian style, 
been left to fall into decay. It is 
only in the finest and driest weather 
that the journey can be made on 
wheels; that is, for ordinary wheels; 
but for my own vehicle, in compar- 
ison with the camel paths I had just 
been traversing, it was almost a 
boulevard. 

Kasveen is a very ancient town 
(what Persian town is not?), and 
was, previous to the reign of Abbas 
the Great, long the capital of the 
country. Being on the high roads 
from the capital to Tabreez and to 
the Caspian Sea, it is still a place 
of considerable traffic. 
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Kasveen is that city which figures so 
largely in the Persian oaths. A Persian 
seems to be perpetually swearing; he 
calls to witness either the Almighty, or 
the Prophet, Ali or Hussein, his beard, 
his life or death, or the souls of his chil- 
dren yet unborn; but when he wishes 
one particularly to asseverate a matter 
he asks him if he dare swear by the 
“ Holy Grave,” or tomb of Shah Besade, 
at Kasveen. This city is also the place 
which, as in the Persian parallel of the 
Sisyphus myth, you are always traveling 
toward, but never reach; for it is 
situated at the end of a plain fully 
two hundred miles in length. In 
view of my own experience over 
the latter part of this hot, endless 
stretch, I should say that Kasveen 
might figure in another way with 
Persian profanity. 

Twenty miles to the north of 
Kasveen, among the Elburz peaks, 
stands the frowning A/amut, or 
“Eagle’s Eyrie,” the stronghold of 
the founder of a sect which for 
nearly two hundred years was the 
terror and dread of kings and 
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peoples, but of which no vestige is left, 
except the word assassin, which, in the 
most odious sense, has been adopted in- 
to the languages of Europe. /Hossezn, 
hence the word, was his name, and his 
doctrines and the deeds of his emis- 
saries are too well known for one to 
think of describing them. 

From the low Kasveen plain I grad- 
ually ascend to the Azerbeigan high- 
lands, and my road continues to rise 
more or less all the way to Tabreez, 375 
miles from Teheran. With the excep- 
tion of the girdle of gardens which sur- 
rounds the towns, the greater part of 
this vast tableland is barren and arid. 
Owing to its elevation, its climate is, of 
course, much’ cooler, but it is here, 
strange to say, that all the pestilences 
of Persia arise. 

This was one of the longest and most 
monotonous day’s journeys I have ever 
had. It seemed as if it would never 
end, for even on the approach of dark- 
ness I could see no trace of the town or 
village where I had planned to stop for 
the night. I had, evidently, taken the 
wrong road or else my itinerary was in- 
correct. Darkness at last came on and 
compelled me to dismount. For another 
hour I trudged along without the slight- 
est sign of human habitation, when 
suddenly the mud wall of a garden rose 
before me as though it had sprung that 
moment from the ground. I was not 
long in reaching the village which I 
knew could not be far off. In a gleam 
of light which shot from the window of 
one of the miserable mud hovels, I came 
face to face with two of its strolling in- 
habitants. As my white helmet and 
nickel-plated handle-bars flashed before 
them, they started back with a sup- 
pressed shriek and would, no doubt, 
have taken to their heels, had my voice 
not assured them that Iwashuman. To 
my request for lodgings, which was made 
in most deplorable Persian, they said 
that this village, being off the main 
route, had no “rest-house,” but after a 
hurried consultation they started away, 
beckoned me to follow, at the same time 
casting almost frightened glances at the 
trundling wheel. They led me to what 
appeared to be one of the finest houses 
in the village. The noise made by the 
rapidly gathering villagers brought to 
the door a venerable looking old “ Red- 
beard,” who at the mention of the word 
Ferenghee, or “foreigner,” immediately 
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stepped out and, with the stately cour- 
tesy common to all Persians, bade me 
welcome with the most ceremonious of 
salaams. A carpet was spread for me on 
the earthen floor, and this at once he- 
came sacred ground, on which no one 
presumed to tread without first taking 
off his shoes. This universal national 
habit of leaving one’s shoes at the door, 
which, of course, I did not fail to follow, 
has many advantages; besides being 
very agreeable, it prevents that exas- 
perating creaking noise one so often 
hears athome. A Persian noble gener- 
ally wears white socks ; the lower classes 
prefer colored ones; many none at all, 
and these generally give their feet what 
is considered a coquettish appearance 
by dyeing the nails with henna. 

To complete my welcome, my Persian 
friend now approached with great rever- 
ence and begged my acceptance of a 
pomegranate, which he presented to 
me on the joined palms of both hands, 
it being disrespectful to offer anything 
with one hand alone. He then bowed 
himself out to give orders for my sup- 
per and to take some measures for dis- 
persing the curious crowd, which was 
now swarming at the doors and windows 
to get a glimpse at the /erenghee and 
his peculiar horse now stabled in one 
corner of the room. 

My host, from the appearance of his 
household, was evidently a man of some 
wealth and refinement. The guest- 
chamber, which in every Persian house- 
hold is entirely distinct from the ande- 
room, or harem apartments, was vaulted, 
whitewashed and clean. In all the walls 
were square niches, where, in the ab- 
sence of tables and cupboards, the 
household goods and chattels were 
stowed away. There was no fire-place 
or chimney, provision for ventilation 
being made by three holes pierced in 
the arched ceiling. Underneath these, 
and in the center of the room, was the 
kourct, a heating apparatus much in 
use all over Persia, and which at night 
on this high plateau was not at all 
uncomfortable. It consists of a large 
jar filled with charcoal fuel, half buried 
in the floor. 

My host’s culinary efforts had re- 
sulted in producing a meal composed of 
rice soup, fi/au with curded milk, and a 
fowl which had probably seasoned both 
the preceding dishes. All Persians, let 
me here remark, have a notion of cook 
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ing, and the dishes they prepare are 
wonderful considering the means at 
their disposal. For this reason I fared 
unusually well throughout my Persian 
journey. Eggs and fowls are always to 
be found in the post-houses ; except in 
the desert and very high passes, fruit 
likewise; and in most of the villages, 
lamb and mutton. There is nothing 
better than a kebab of the latter. The 
Persian, sheep is the fat-tailed one, 7. ¢., 
its tail is enveloped in such a ponderous 
mass of fat that the animal always looks 
as if he had immense difficulty in carry- 
ing it all behind him. Old Chardin 
affirms, rather jocosely, that in his time 
each sheep was furnished with a plat- 
form on wheels to support this abnormal 
weight. The fat is very delicate, and a 
kebab is made by spitting alternate 
layers of fat and lean on a skewer, or 
oftener a ramrod, and after sprinkling 
with salt and pepper, and rubbing with 
a bit of garlic, broiling them over a wood 
fire. Of the merits of a pz/au it is unnec- 
essary to say anything further than that 
all European and American cooks ought 
to be sent to the East in order to learn 
how to boil rice. 

After partaking of my host’s viands, 
the kalians and coffee-cups were brought 
in, while a few special friends gathered 
in to pay their respects to the “stran- 
ger” and to hear about his wonderful 
journey ; but owing to my very limited 
knowledge of the language their curi- 
osity was but poorly satisfied. In fact, 
to escape their incessant interrogations 
I pleaded fatigue from my long day’s 
journey and asked to be allowed to turn 
in for the night, although it was still 
early in the evening. Thereupon the 
yatak, or Persian floor bed, was brought 
in, my host and his friends politely re- 
tired, and I was left alone. 

Most Persian villages and towns have 
certain general features in common. 
They are for the most part surrounded 
with walls of sun-dried bricks; the 
houses are principally of the same ma- 
terial, flat-roofed and windowless toward 
the street,which is always very narrow, 
full of holes and ruts and the receptacle 
of refuse. The mosques are distin- 
guished by domes, but minarets are not, 
as in Turkey, very prevalent; the Per- 
sian generally goes up onto the house- 
top to pray; thence, too, the muezzin 
chants his summons to the faithful. 

It was this sublime call (Allah, Acbar 


Allah, Mahmed, etc.) that roused me at 
daylight next morning from my refresh- 
ing slumbers. After a good breakfast 
and a Godspeed from my hospitable 
host, I was wheeling away toward the 
mainroad that leads to Zenjan, and 
from which I had deviated the even- 
ing before. 

By noon I reached Sultanieh, resi- 
dence of Sultans, and capital of the coun- 
try in former days when Persia’s sov- 
ereigns still styled themselves by that 
title. It isnow amass of ruins tenanted 
by a few hundred inhabitants. Of the 
former glories of the place there remains 
but one monument, a large mosque 
tomb, built by Sultan Mohammed Kho- 
dabund, the first Persian monarch who 
publicly proclaimed the doctrine held 
by the Shiah sect of Mohammedans. 
With a view probably to establish it 
more firmly in the minds_.of his subjects, 
heentertained the project of transporting 
hither the remains of Ali and Hussein, 
and accordingly spent large sums in 
rendering the tomb worthy to receive 
them. Its dome is one of the largest in 
Persia. 

While riding through one of the de- 
serted thoroughfares of the town, I 
passed what I took to be a Persian 
school-house. It was such a peculiar 
and funny affair that I stopped for a 
moment, unknown to the inmates, and 
looked in. In the room were a lot of 
boys squatted on their heels on the floor 
round a mollah, all rocking themselves 
to and fro, and all repeating aloud the 
tasks they had to commit to memory. 
The result was a little babel of sounds, 
a perfect jumble of words, from which 
every one tried to be distinctly heard by 
shouting louder than the rest. The 
Koran, drinking and love songs from 
Hafiz, and heroic lines from Firdousi 
are, I am told, the books most studied ; 
and a Persian’s education is pretty well 
complete when he can quote freely from 
them and talk a little Arabic. 

I shall always remember Zenjan,where 
I spent the next night, for the hospitable 
treatment I received at the hands of the 
resident German operator of the Indo- 
European telegraph station. His good 
housewife was the best of cooks, and 
her loaves of home-made bread tasted 
delicious after a month or more of diet 
on the Persian article. The word loaf 
does not, I presume, exist in the Persian 
language, unless in its reference to 
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sugar, tor it certainly cannot be applied 
to the bread of the country. <A Persian 
baker rolls out his dough into large, 
thin, flat cakes, pitches them for a few 
minutes into a heated oven, or, in de- 
fault of this, on a heap of charcoal em- 
bers, and then throwing them over his 
shoulder as we should a coat or a cloak, 
marches off to distribute them to his 
customers. Being only half baked, the 
bread always remains flexible, and, be- 
sides being the staff of life, serves the 
purpose of platter and napkin at a native 
meal. 

At Mianeh, only a day’s journey 
farther on, I was delighted to find an- 
other telegraph station kept by a 
Swede. With him, as with my Zenjan 
acquaintance, I was more than pleased 
to converse in my long-neglected Ger- 
man, and to partake of the generous 
tumblers of delicious coffee. 

Mianeh is famous, or rather infamous, 
for the venom and size of its bugs, 
whose bite is exceedingly dangerous, 
and sometimes even fatal, to all except 
Mianese. The town is situated at the 
beginning of a succession of rugged de- 
files, on the ancient boundary line of 
Media and Parthia—hence its name, 
which in English means “ between.” 

Less than two days from this point 
brought me to Tabreez and the hospi- 
table homes of the resident American 
missionaries. 

One hears a great deal about Oriental 
hospitality ; but as far as Persians are 
concerned, this idea is certainly erro- 
neous. If they receive at all, they do 
so, it is true, with admirable courtesy of 
manner; but behind all this there is 
little, if anything, genuine and solid. 
This, of course, is the rule, but I have met 
with one or two very gratifying excep- 
tions, as, for example, on my way hither 
from the capital. But the hospitality 
known to us as Eastern, and so agree- 
able to the traveler, is generally that 
afforded by Europeans established in 
the East. In their houses he is sure of 
the warmest welcome, can come in and 
go out as he pleases, stay as long as he 
likes and live as if he were in his own 
abode. There being no hotels in the 
country, he quarters himself, as a matter 
of course, on any European he may find, 
and the latter would look upon it as a 
slight were he to do otherwise. This 
arrangement is agreeable to both host 
and guest, for while the latter feels 
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himself at home, the former cannot but 
find pleasure in seeing a new face and 
exchanging ideas in a Western tongue. 
I felt, therefore, no scruples on my ar- 
rival at Tabreez in quartering myself 
for a few days on the amiable families 
of my fellow-countrymen. 

Tabreez is a very ancient city. Per- 
sians tell us that it was founded by Zo- 
beida, the wife of Haroun-el-Raschid, 
who delighted in its shady and well- 
watered gardens and made it his favor- 
ite residence. However this may be, it 
is still a great emporium for the trade 
of Persia with the West, the principal 
halting-place of all the caravans going 
down to Trebizonde, capital of the rich 
province of Azerbeidjan, and residence 
of the heir-apparent to the throne. 

The life of an heir-apparent to an 
Eastern throne is not a bed of roses, 
He is always regarded with the utmost 
jealousy by the reigning sovereign, and 
in Persia is banished as far as possible 
from the capital. For many years it has 
been the custom to send him off when 
yet a child to Tabreez, as governor of 
the province of Azerbeidjan, and there 
he generally remains until called to the 
throne. He must avoid making himself 
too popular, for his popularity would 
diminish that of the sovereign. He 
must pay up exactly to the royal treas- 
ury the revenue due from his province, 
and yet abstain from over-violence in its 
exaction, for fear of rousing revolt or of 
being accused of encroaching upon the 
prerogatives of the crown. Altogether, 
his best policy seems to efface himself 
during his sovereign’s reign. 

In Tabreez there is one object sure to 
attract attention. This is the Ark, or 
ancient fortified castle of the Persian 
rulers. High on one of the sides, which 
a recent earthquake has rent from top 
to bottom, is a little porch, whence these 
Persian “Bluebeards,” or rather Red- 
beards, were wont to hurl unruly mem- 
bers of the harem. One victim, it is 
told, was miraculously saved by a gust 
of wind, which filled her garments like 
a parachute and wafted her down like a 
feather. This story,- however, I could 
never believe, for the reason that a Per- 
sian lady’s indoor costume, as I have 
been told by the missionary ladies, is 
entirely too abbreviated for any such 
aerial performance. Solong in com- 
parison are the dresses of the for- 
eign ladies that the Persian women are 
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wont to call them the “one-legged pan- 
taloons.” 

Within its gloomy walls was also en- 
acted a tragedy of the present century. 
Some forty years ago—in 1850, I think 
—there was brought out one morning 
from the state prison a prisoner well 
bound with ropes and well guarded by 
soldiers. He was led within the Ark 
inclosure and there securely attached to 
a stout stake. A platoon of soldiers 
fired a volley at him, but when the 
smoke cleared away instead of a lifeless 
corpse, the prisoner was seen scamper- 
ing away to the nearest shelter. The 
musket balls had cut the bonds, but left 
his body untouched. The bazaar was 
not far distant ; had he once again re- 
gained its labyrinths he would, in all 
probability, have found friends to assist 
in hiding him, and thus have escaped; 
but bewildered, no doubt, by his critical 
position, he turned in an opposite direc- 
tion to a building nearer to him. It 
was a guard-house ; and there he was 
recaptured, once more led to execution 
and shot down by a second volley. This 
was the fate of Mirza Ali Mohammed, 
better known as “ Bab,” the founder of 
a sect whose doctrines threatened at 
one time to undermine the very foun- 
dations of the throne of Persia. [It was 


a fanatic of this school who in May last ' 


assassinated the Shah.—Eb. | 

During my sojourn, I paid many in- 
teresting visits to the spacious and busy 
bazaars for which Tabreez is famous. 
Debouching from the principal streets 
or alleys of the bazaar, which is of 
brick, are covered caravanserais, or 
open spaces for the storage of goods, 
where the wholesale merchants have 
their warehouses. The architecture of 
some of these caravanserais is very fine. 
The cool, quiet halls, their domed roofs 
embellished with delicate stone carving, 


and blue, white and yellow tiles, dimly 
reflected in the inevitable marble tank 
of clear water below, are a pleasant re- 
treat from the stifling alleys and sun- 
baked streets. Each trade has its sep- 
arate alley or thoroughfare in the ba- 
zaar. Thus the jewelers, silk-mercers, 
tailors, gunsmiths, saddlers, copper- 
smiths and the rest have their sepa- 
rate arcades. The shops or stalls are 
much alike in appearance, though 
they vary considerably in size. Behind 
a brick platform about three feet wide 
and two feet in height is the shop, a 
vaulted archway, in the middle of 
which, surrounded by his wares, kalian 
or cigarette in mouth, squats the shop- 
keeper. There is no attempt at decora- 
tion; a few only of the jewelers’ shops 
are whitewashed inside, the best being 
hung with the cheapest and gaudiest of 
French or German colored prints. The 
stalls are usually opened about 6:30 
a.m. and closed at sunset. An hour 
later the bazaar is untenanted. 

’ During my wanderings about the city 
I heard, ever and anon, among the 
babel of sounds and street-cries, the 
words ‘‘Ferenghee,” ‘“ Ferenghee” ; 
and as this term had often been ap- 
plied to me before, I naturally asked 
my companion its literal meaning. 
“Stranger,” was the reply. “ All Euro- 
peans are included in the term.” For 
the masses, there is in Europe, or rather 
westward of Constantinople, but one 
land, “ Ferenghistan,” and one race, that 
of the “ Ferenghee.” 

And as I pen these last lines referring 
to that yengidunya—the young world— 
America, which I left just two years ago, 
I must confess to a feeling of home- 
sickness. I am tired, very tired of being 
a “stranger.” Ilong for the day which 
will see me again on my native hearth- 
stone and my wanderings at an end.* 





*It was shortly after leaving this point that Frank G. Lenz disappeared. The last words he penned from 


Tabreez are now before us in his own handwriting: 


OUTING’S readers know, from the announcements hitherto made, as to the result of the investigation by its 
special emissaries in Armenia, what befell him and the manner of his death. The remainder of the journey to 
Constantinople, on the completion of which Lenz had set his heart, will be described by a gentleman who made 
it awheel recently under more favorable circumstances than those which embarrassed Lenz on his fateful 


venture. 
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A START OF TWENTY-RATERS. 


THE TWENTY-RATERS. 


By R. B. Burchard. 


yachts, the jin-de-sitcle class, the 

class par excellence, so to speak, 

among our English cousins was 
that of the twenty-raters, some of 
which, by the aid of Messrs. West’s 
excellent photographs, are herewith 
portrayed. 

The class of twenty-raters is domi- 
nated by one type. Whether it ex- 
emplifies all that is good or all that is 
badisa matter for discussion—and what 
Philadelphia lawyer is more prone to 
discussion than the “rocking-chair” 
yachtsman? The piazza admirals of 
the red and of the white—so titled be- 
cause, probably, of their several pref- 
erences for burgundy or champagne 
—may argue all night and still leave 
the matter in doubt. The one may 
contend, with undeniable plausibility, 
that the whole class area lot of un- 
seaworthy freaks, while the other may 
insist, with reason, that they are the 
highest development of racing yachts. 


Ls year the fashionable class of 


The contemplative man in the corner 
is perhaps reflecting meanwhile upon 
similar discussions which occurred fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, when good 
sailors— some of them since passed 
away—were hot, pro and con, on the 
cutter question ; when the Volante was in 
commission ; when Roosevelt Schuyler 
was playing with the Yolande, and 
the ill-fated C. S. Lee was building the 
Oriva, and, later, when the J/adge was 
brought over to show us how little we 
knew about yachts. The /rex and Ge- 
nesta were in those days pointed out 
by our senior and traveled yachtsmen 
as illustrative of the perfect type of sail- 
ing craft, just as Wagner’s operas were 
at the same time described as exponents 
of the all-satisfying and abiding music 
of the future. 

Lempora mutantur ! 

Everyone is now familiar with the 
old type of cutter as distinguished from 
the original American sloop. The 
struggle for speed on both sides of the 
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ocean has developed a new type of boat. 
The change on the American side began 
to be shown in Puritan, 1885; while 
Genesta was still the perfect English 
cutter. In the next international con- 
test, 1887, both sides were affected, and 
in Valkyrie II. and Vigilant, 1893, the 
modern idea began to be evident and 
the similarity between the contestants 
increased. In Valkyrie IIT. and De- 
fender the types were identical. 

This type carried to an extreme is 
that which dominates all of the new 
“twenties.” 

The more moderate of them are built 
after the fashion of Pritannia and Val- 
kyric. Theextremes are of the Dilemma 
and £/ Chico type. Most are of the latter 
class, out-and-out fin-keels and canoe 
bottoms. They are all built with bodies 
of shallow draught and lightest possible 
construction ; the smallest possible dis- 
placement, with stability afforded by a 
heavy weight bolted to a deep keel or 
fin. The fin itself serves as a fixed 
center-board to offer the necessary 
“lateral resistance.’ 

In the cutter days the favorite theory 
was that a heavy boat acquired a certain 
momentum, and, provided she was so 
shaped as to offer the least resistance to 
the opposing water, she would be faster, 
even in light air and smooth sea, than 
a lighter boat. 
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The expression “rater” is one of 
those colloquialisms that insinuate them- 
selves into a language. It originates 
from the fact that vessels were rated or 
classed approximately by their tonnage. 
Thus a twenty-rater was approximately 
a “twenty-tonner.” Under the change 
of rules, which went into effect this 
Spring, the yachts are classified by a 
“linear rating.” These boats fall in 
the 52-foot class, and will for a time be 
called indiscriminately the “twenties” 
or the “ fifty-twos.” 

The formula under which they are now 
measured is given and briefly explained 
in the Records in the June 
number of this magazine. 

The formula is a compli- 
cated one, and was designed 
to put a check on the devel- 
opment of “freak” or ex- 
treme classes. 

That the new fule has not 
fully consummated its object 
is indicated by the fact that 
all that was required in the 
transformation of the most extreme of 
last year’s boats in this class was a 
slight alteration of the fin; and under 
the new rating they are allowed an in- 
crease of sail area. In Niagara, for in- 
stance, the bulb which hung below the 
fin was cut in half, from end to end, and 
the two halves bolted on either side of 
the bottom of the fin. The effect was 
to lessen the draft by an amount equal 
to the distance which the lower portion 
of the bulb hung below the fin, a foot 
or thereabouts. It required no change 
in the shape of the boat. 

The twenty-raters are the result of an 
effort to build the fastest possible boat 
under certain restrictions of measure- 
ment, regardless of seaworthiness or 
comfort. The class owes its existence 
to the adoption of the rating rule in 
1887. This was a simple rule based 
upon only two measurements, sail area 
and water line length. There were two 
incentives to shorten the water line, first 
to keep the rating down and get benefit 
of time allowances, and secondly to allow 
an increase of sail area. The present 
type of boats, with the shortest possible 
water line on the longest possible boat, 
is the result. The first boat of this class 
built under the (then) new rule in 1888 
was the l’reda, a steel boat of Mr. Wat- 
son’s design. She is now sailing on Lake 
Ontario, the property of Commodore 
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A. R. Boswell, Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club. Then followed Fife’s Dragon J. 
oe have been two more since), built 
or F.C. Hill. Arthur Payne designed 
the Chiguita and the Siola. Then Wat- 
son’s Velzie and Clayton’s Ghost sailed 
into prominence. 

In 1890 the Jessica, designed by Fife, 
was brought to America by W. B. Mc- 
Donough, but as there was no class for 
her here she could not do much in the 
way of racing. During the Summer of 
1894 fortune favored the raters, and 
there was a brilliant season of racing. 
That year Lord Dunraven, then, per- 
haps, the most conspicuous yachtsman 
in all the world, brought out the Audrey, 
which he himself had designed, and 
which in racing was generally con- 
trolled by his hand. Of the old boats 
there were the victorious Z7uzta, the 
Deirdré and Dragon [II., and of the new 
ones, Audrey, Luna, Inyont, Asphodel, 
Stephanie and Thelma. 
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They were an interesting lot of boats, 
owned by the best yachtsmen in Eng- 
land, including “dukes and earls and 
diamonds and pearls.” But there was a 
hubbub at first among the clubs as to 
their admission into the Solent classes, 
because of the expense of getting prizes 
for them; which would indicate con- 
cerning the clubs that, 

‘* Though they were on pleasure bent, 
They had a frugal mind.” 

So, charging the skippers a sufficient- 
ly large entrance fee to indemnify the 
clubs against loss, the racing com- 
menced, and soon no regatta wasof any 
moment unless the twenties were in it. 

They raced all the season from the 
26th of May at every opportunity. At 
the end Luna, Inyont, Deirdre and 


Dragon III. were about even, with 
Zinita, Asphodel and Thelma not far be- 
hind. 

This close racing stimulated the in- 
terest. The Audrey had not been a suc- 
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cess. She was launched rather late in 
the season, but in every race in which 
she sailed she was beaten. Lord Dun- 
raven, with characteristic energy and 
stick-to-it-iveness, went to work in his 
usual way. He didn’t want to admit 
his own boat Audrey was wrong. Oh, 
no! He cut her all up and built her 
over again. The displacement was 
greatly reduced, the lines of the body 
were carried out fuller forward and aft, 
a metal fin superseded the wooden one, 
and a little center-board was dispensed 
with. Like the familiar jack-knife with 
successive new blades and handles, she 
was the same Audrey withal, without 
even the addition of a Roman numeral. 
But the Earl accomplished his object, 
and Audrey became the best of the lot 
in moderate-weather sailing. On the 
season’s record for the following year 
she was second only to the American 
Niagara. She made thirty-three starts, 
winning thirty-one prizes, sixteen of 
which were firsts. 

The Audrey is about forty-five feet 
water line, with medium beam, very 
round bottom, and metal fin and bulb. 
She was built by Summers & Payne at 
Southampton. 

At the beginning of 1895 the class was 


the flower of England’s yachting chiv- 
alry, and he who steered a twenty-rater 
was greater than he who had conquered 
a city. 

The racing of the class last season 
commenced in May on the Royal 
Thames courses, where Audrey had it 
all her own way; and on the Clyde, 
where Zinita had no formidable com- 
petitor. 

‘«« All went well until, one day, 
A strange fish came in the bay.” 
When Howard Gould went over to race 
Vigilant against the formidable /7z- 
tannia, he learned many lessons from 
the defeat of the American cham- 
pion. One was that the best sport 
is not always found in the larg- 
est boat. Heis an unassuming, 
though wealthy, young Amer- 
ican, with sportsmanlike pro- 
clivities; and, unabashed by 
the array of aristocracy and 
talent that he would have to 
run up against, he went home 
and invoked the aid of the 
sage of Bristol in procuring a 
boat with which he could 
go back and have some fun 
with those kings. 

The Magara was the result. 

Her first couple of races were not a 
success ; perhaps because the boat was 
not fully tunedup; probably, however, 
because of the villainous sails which are 
generally provided with the Herreshoff 
boats. 

He applied to the best English sail- 
makers to fit him out, but they refused, 
on the patriotic ground that they did 
not want to assist a foreigner toward 
the defeat of their own patrons. How- 
ever, a Samaritan sail-maker was finally 
found, and Niagara repeated the per- 
formances of the Herreshoff Dakota 
among the ten-raters, aad gathered in 
the largest number of prizes during the 
season. 

The Niagara is a typical example of 
the class, although of extreme type. 
She was built at Bristol in the Spring of 
’95, together with a practically identical 
boat, the /so/de, which had been ordered 
by Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern. 

Her dimensions are : 


Tyenpth overall... ...os.cccseswieses < 65ft. 
Pore OVEIMANG. 2.50 c0eceees about 8ft. 
ECE MOVEMBER a's has boeases about 11ft. 
5, eee eer rr Ti a 
a er 12.13ft. 
SL | er ee Ee 2ft. 7in, 
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ee Soci nb skeet SK oS SSeS Oe & 1ft. 6in. 

NN sais ce nk xk seas a OhaeeD 2in. 

Depth, keel to deck. ........... .. 5ft. 6in. 

SPITS RIMS, isc kaseesowsa. aon~n 2ft. 6in. 
ON 6 cee cas coweckes. oor 10ft. 
IRUROD sess S4SSbiebkeScasass an =ceeeeE. 
[eet OB... os cas nsxcesesaced 25ft. 

6 ‘s POU os és ase Csnawes 12ft. Gin. 
RRLURNER Ceca Sceotrssesaskusenul 2,630ft. 


Her rating under the new rule is 
51.73 feet. 

Her hull is of the now familiar canoe 
type, the overhangs not so long as in 
most of the English boats. Her lines 
are fair and graceful, being neither full 
nor too much 
fined down. An 
oak keel ten 
inches by four 
inches runs 
nearly the en- 
tire length. 
The framesare 
also of oak, 
spaced sixteen 
inches apart. 
The boat is 
braced inside 
at intervals by 
fore and aft 
stringers and 
by pine struts 
and bronze tie- 
rods connect- 
ing the bilges 
with the deck 
near amid- 
ships, and 
bronze 
straps for 
bracing di- 
rectly from 
the keel to 
the gun- 
wale. For- 
ward of the 
mast there 
is a rod bolting the keel to the deck. 
Thus knit and braced together the light 
hull is strengthened to withstand the 
strain upon the fin and the weight of the 
bulb. The inner planking is of three- 
eighths cedar and the outer of one-half 
inch mahogany. The bottom is painted. 
Last year the top-sides were varrished 
mahogany; this year they have been 
painted white. 

The fin is not solid, but is constructed 
of Tobin bronze plates so as to afford 
lightness and strength. The bulb is in 
two halves, each thirteen feet three 
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EUCHARIS. 


inches in length, two feet four inches 
wide and one foot thick at the widest 
part. These are bolted on each side of 
the fin and, since being raised this 
Spring, are flush with the bottom of the 
fin. ‘The boat is finished with a balance 
rudder, as are all of the Herreshoff small 
yachts. That is, a portion of the rudder 
projects forward of the stock, the effect 
of which is to make the boat more sen- 
sitive to the helm. Inthe cabin of such 
a craft there is of necessity but little 
headroom. The maximum head-room 
is five feet two and a quarter inches, 
but with the lessening fore and aft and 
the encroachment of the side-keelsons 
into the cabin floor, there is really less 
than this allowance. The sailing mas- 
ter of the Vzagara is Captain John Barr, 
who was skipper of the 7zst/e during 
the cup races of 1887, although he 
had previously been in this country 

in charge of the Clara in 1885, 

and subsequently was on 

General Paine’s /ubdilee. 

Although a naturalized 

American, he is a 

Clyde sailor and pilot 

with years of experi- 

ence on the English 
coasts. 

Niagara soon 
showed her heels 
to the rest of 

the fleet, al- 

though her 
sister boat, 
the J/solde, 
was gener- 
ally beaten. 

It was arev- 

elation to 

many that 

the harder it 

blew the 

more read- 
ily the American “tinder-box” sailed 
away from the heavier built yachts, In 
very light winds NMzagara was always 
beaten by /nyont. Niagara and Audrey 
met in thirteen races, in which the 
American beat Lord Dunraven’s boat 
seven times—a fairly even showing, 
with Magara holding the odds. 

As soon as it was known in England 
that Wzagara was coming, Fife was 
ordered to build a boat to meet her. 
The Lucharis was, therefore, put to- 
gether at the Fairlie Yard in a few 
weeks. Her owner is Lord Lonsdale, 
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who was one of the l’a/kyrie syndicate, 
and is one of the most prominent sports- 
men in England. 

He had previously owned the twenty- 
rater Deirdr?, which he had bought 
from Lord Dunraven. The Fucharis 
made a brilliant début at the Mudhook 
regatta, July 3d, beating Magara and 
Zinita in a fresh breeze. She repeated 
her victory in light air at the Royal 
Clyde three days later. Then her 
winning-spring ran down, and she never 
won anymore. Last Winter she was re- 
built at Itchen Ferry, William Fife, Jr., 
going down to direct the work. Her 
underbody has been made as nearly as 
possible like Mr. Jameson’s new Saznt, 
while her upper part, which is a foot 
wider than that boat, remains as it was. 

Inyont is the light weather champion. 
She was designed by Charles E. Nichol- 
son, and built at Gosport in 1894 by 
Camper & Nicholson. Her owner is 
the Earl of Dudley. She was a depart- 
ure from previous models in being of 
shorter water-line, viz., 43.62 feet. She 
is of light draught; has full sections, 
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but not a flat floor, as is customary in 
these boats. Her lead keel is a continu- 
ation of a deep deadwood fin, and not 
bulbed. She has a long counter, part 
of which is immersed. She originally 
had a center-board, but it was taken out. 
She entered forty races in 1895, winning 
thirty-two prizes, of which fifteen were 
firsts and twelve seconds. 

Zinita was designed and built by Fife 
in 1893, and belongs to Mr. H.C. S. Con- 
nell, of Glasgow. Although she stood 
fourth on the figure of merit list for last 
season, she is in no way a freak craft. 
Her dimensions are: over all length, 
58.5 feet; load-water line, 46.23; beam, 
12.6 ; depth, 6.4. She previously carried 
two thousand five hundred and fifty- 
three square feet of sail, which has just 
been increased to three thousand, in- 
side lead being added. She has fine 
cabins below, which are lighted by gen- 
erous old-fashioned skylights. 

Stephanie was designed by C. P. Clay- 
ton, and built by W. White & Sons at 
Cowes in 1894 for Prince Batthdany- 
Strattmann. She was not a success 
during her first season, but did fairly 
well last year. Her forward sections 
are very shallow, though she has a deep 
bulb fin midship section. Her keel was 
bulbed out to an unusual extent. Three 
tons of lead were removed from the 
sides of the bulb and placed on the 
bottom of the keel, without apparent 
effect. 

Luna was built in 1894 by Fife & Son 


A DRIFTING MATCH. 
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LUNA, 


for F. B. Jameson. It was found that 
at first she had too much ballast and it 
was greatly reduced. She was built 
nearly up to the limit, her old rating 
being 19.93. Her dimensions were : 
0. a. 1., 55.3 feet ; water-line, 46.1 ; beam, 
12.75, and depth, 5.8. She carried 
2,594.4 feet of sail. Her first season 
was very successful. She made fifty- 
three starts and took thirty-two flags, 
including twenty firsts. Last season 
she did poorly, taking only two firsts 
out of thirty-three races sailed. On 
August gth, however, in the R. Y.S. 
match, when sailed by Mr. Jameson, in 
the hardest blow of the season, she led 
the fleet, giving /solde, Niagara and 
Stephanie a fair beating. She was sold 
this Spring to Mr. Fred Clyne, of Aber- 
deen. 

Dragon ITT. was built by Fife in 1893. 
She has a fin like /zyonz’s, only longer, 
and is of composite construction. She 
has been owned successively by Lords 
Lonsdale, Dunraven and Brassey. At 
the beginning of ’94 she was fitted with 
a center-board, by way of experiment, 
by Lord Dunraven. In the opinion of 


“Field,” this was a decided improve- 
ment in sailing on the wind in a strong 
breeze, but no help in light weather 
and detrimental in reaching. When 
Audrey was launched, in the middle of 
the season, she was sold to Lord 
Brassey, who raced her with spirit, but 
without much success, 

Lord Lonsdale, meanwhile, had pur- 
chased her old rival, Detrdr?¢, and, hav- 
ing made some alterations in her, beat 
Dragon and most of the other 
boats readily. At the beginning of 1895, 
Dragon II]. was owned by Lord Lons- 
dale, who raced her at Kiel. She beat 
Isolde once and was beaten by her once, 
and once again she led /so/de home, 
but was awarded second prize. These 
two boats readily outsailed Vzxeta and 
the other twenties at the Kiel regattas. 
She was then sold to George Moir, and 
raced without success on the Clyde. 
Last Winter she received an additional 
two hundred and fifty square feet of 
sail, and was altered below decks, so as 
to provide a ladies’ cabin. Vzneta 
was designed by G. L. Watson for the 
German Emperor. She was built last 

















THE TWENTY-RATERS. 


year at the Germania Werft, Kiel. Her 
dimensions are: o, a. length, 54.75 
feet ; water-line, 45.5 ; beam, 13 ; depth, 
16.3. Her sail plan brought her exactly 
to the limit. She was raced at Kiel, 
where she was beaten by the English 
boats, and afterwards on the Clyde, 
where she made a dismal showing ; 
though once, in a strong wind, she was 
third, while Stephanie was fourth, both 
following Audrey and J/nyont, Out of 
thirteen recorded races she took no 
firsts, only one second and three third 
prizes. She was lightly built, and suf- 
fered a severe straining in a storm at 
Kiel, which did no injury to the Eng- 
lish-built yachts. She wintered at 
Southampton, and was recently given 
by the Emperor to his brother-in-law, 
Prince Ferdinand, of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. She left in April for Kiel, under 
Captain Gould, of the l’aruna. 

There were three new twenties 
launched this Spring, whose owners 
are ambitious to wrest the supremacy 
from the Magara. If none of these 
succeeds in doing so, the victory will be 
great for the Herreshoffs and Mr. 
Gould. 

The first to appear was Mr. Ogden 
Goelet’s Samphire, which got a start on 
the others by reaping the Spring harvest 
in the Mediterranean. She was built 
by C. Sibbeck & Sons, at Cowes, who 
since last year have also produced Cap- 
tain J. Orr-Ewing’s Axglia, five tons ; 
Gerald Paget’s Caprice, three tons; 
Shibbeal I/., two tons; Sydzlle I/., one 
ton, all of which were raced in the 
Riviera. A half-rater for Mr. Herbert 
Seeley, of New York, was recently 
shipped from the same yards. The 
Samphire proved to be a witch in light 
airs. She was sailed by Captain Ben 
Parker, of Itchen Ferry, the sailing- 
master of the forty-rater Caress. Ina 
drifting match from Cannes to Monte 
Carlo, twenty-five miles, and which 
lasted all day and until late into the 
evening, Samphire was the first to finish. 
Ailsa arrived second, forty-five minutes 
later. In another coasting-match from 
Monaco to Nice, in light air under spin- 


—— 
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nakers, the slippery twenty-rater was 
second only to A7z/sa, and, through her 
time allowance, was awarded first prize. 
In her own class her only worthy com- 
petitors were Stephanie and the French 
raters Joycuse and Bebelle. The new 
boat won eleven prizes, of which five 
were firsts, in various matches with 
boats of her own and higher rating. 

The Saznt was built by Fife for Mr. F. 
B. Jameson and was launched at Fairlie 
early in May. She is 46 feet on the 
water-line, with 12 feet 6 inches beam 
and 1o feet draft. She spreads about 
three thousand square feet of canvas. 
There is no hard angle in her sheer 
plan forward, her keel deepening uni- 
formly from forefoot to heel. Her lead 
is condensed as much as possible at the 
bottom of the keel without making a 
bulb. She has very long overhangs. 
“Yachtsman ” says she looks like a more 
powerful /solde. Her topsides are of 
double-skin mahogany and her under- 
body has a single planking of red elm. 
In sail plan the American style of long 
mainmast and short topmast is followed, 
as it is in most of the new boats of this 
class. Her mast is stepped far forward, 
giving her an unusually long boom. 
She has a comfortable cabin and ladies’ 
cabin, with a good lavatory. The sail- 
ing-master of the Sazut is Albert Tur- 
ner, who last year had command of Luna. 

The Penitent was designed by Arthur 
Payne, and built by Summers & Payne, 
of Southampton, for Mr. Charles Day 
Rose. Whether the name is expres- 
sive of the owner’s feelings at hav- 
ing offered a challenge for the America 
Cup or for having withdrawn it is not 
vouchsafed. Mr. Rose may be regret- 
ful at having kept out of yachting so 
long, for, during the last year, compara- 
tively late in life,he has been making 
up for lost time. During the southern 
season he raced the Satanita, the five- 
rater Dusky Queen and the one-rater 
Queen of Hearts with spirit if not with 
gratifying success. 

The first performances of the new 
boats are noted in the records accom- 
panying this number. 
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THE INVASION OF THE BICYCLE: ATHENS. 


a forest 
clearing, 
with bleach- 
ed tree- 
boles gird- 
led and 
barkless, 
tottering in 
scattered loneliness or dilapidated 
groups above their fallen comrades 
on the furrowed ground, can liken it 
to street-rowed Athens of to-day, with 
gigantic columns, pale with age, tower- 
ing far above it. A cluster of fifteen 
huge Corinthian pillars is what is left of 
the hundred once supporting the 
grandeur of the temple of the Olym- 
pian Zeus. Had each year marked a 
growth, as in tree chronology, twenty- 
four hundred and twenty-four rings 
would tell their age since planted on 
their pedestals by Pisistrates, King, and 
founder of the second largest Greek 
temple known. The Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus alone outmeasuredit. Less 
stately is the better preserved group, 
still capped by cornice, frieze and pedi- 
ment, called the Thesion. Erected to 
the memory of the hero-king, Theseus, 
450 B. C., it has stood the ravages of 
both time and Christians better than 
any other Greek temple. Isolated col- 
umns in various stages of decay stand 
everywhere, or lie about, like fallen 
monarchs of the woods, to be hewn at 
by the mason, and carted away to rise 
again in some new structure. Pretty as 
parts of modern Athens are, freshly 
tree-clad and home-built, the eye seeks 
among its houses and over its roofs the 
dignity and grandeur of yet standing 
monumental art, fostered to its height 
when Hadrian was king. 

No better deserved tribute to great- 
ness stands in Athens than that to 
Hadrian, Emperor of Rome, Liberator 
of Greece, Patron of Arts, rejuvenator 
of the ancient city, who, above all others, 
has given the Athenian artists immortal 
fame. The arch bearing his name 


SEAT OF HONOR, 
THEATER OF DIONYSIUS. 


By Thes. G. Allen, Jr- 


(Concluded.) 

HO- gracefully swings across an approach to 
ever the quarter sacred to Zeus, in spite of 
has_ its two thousand years. 
seen We hunted up the spot under the 


shade of high Lycabettus where the 
philosopher of Stagirus used to walk, and 
where he put in training his walking 
followers. We invoked the ghost of 
striding Aristotle, and as it stood un- 
seen, showed him his teachings had 
come to naught, and his school been 
undone by arguments of the modern 
bicycle. We sought, too, the gardens 
where Epicurus taught his disciples that 
“the enjoyment of tranquil pleasure 
was the highest end of human exist- 
ence,” and no doubt made his philosophic 
soul regret that his Pa had not bought 
him a wheel in youth. 

Conjuring imaginings of the Stoa 
Poecile—The Painted Cloister—Porch 
of the Agora from its stubby colonnades, 
we saw Zeno—Father of the Stoics, 
those whose lives indentured them to 
Death,—priming his disciples with cal- 
lousness and pride. 





FRONT ROW, THEATER OF DIONYSIUS. 


The Athenians were a sport-loving 
people. The ruins of their theaters 
rival in immensity those of temples to 
their gods. Their great national fes- 











THE INVASION OF THE BICYCLE: 


tival in honor of Athene was ceiebrated 
by trials of strength and activity, races 
and musical competition. The gorgeous 
Panathenzean procession formed at the 
Stadium and wound its way to the Acrop- 
olis, where the gilded spear point of 
Athena-Promachos (fighter in the van) 
threw its guarding sheen over the city 
and far out upon the Bay of Phaleron, 
a joy to sailors 
home-coming in 
their “curved 
ships” from 
southern voyages. 

A natural de- 
pression between 
the hills border- 
ing the river Illis- 
sos (dry in Sum- 
mer and now but 
a Winter rivulet) 
served as a site 
for this great 
game-place, six 
hundred and 
seventy feet from 
entrance to the 
semi-circular end. 
The quarries of 
Mount Pentelikon 
were almost de- 
pleted of their 


people. Though swift as a hare our 
steeds, we would have declined to race a 
turtle over the débris-covered Stadium. 

“When Venus to Bacchus libation 
poured forth,” as the song hath it, the 
same jovial god is meant as he who 
bore the alias of Dionysius and fathered 
his orgiastic eccentricities. His reputa- 
tation gave name to the Theater of 
Bacchus or Dionysius. Its seats, thirty 
thousand of them, are cut from solid 
rock in the base of the Acropolis. The 
outer of the concentric rows has a ra- 
dius of one hundred and fifty feet. 
Even in the far back times provision 
was made in front of these seats of 
stone for stowing feet, that spectators 
in front might not be incommoded ; yet 
no provision appears for women’s bon- 
nets, unless itis in the fact that the audi- 
torium was left open to the sky. Stone 
chairs for the priests and thrones for 
kings still bear the names of those for 
whom they were reserved. They are 
“Taken” by Time, now, and he sits 
heavily upon them. 





CROUCHING SILENUS IN THE THEATER OF DIONYSIUS. 
marble to make 
its sixty rows of seats for fifty thousand 
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The paved orchestra, and the higher 
stage where the tragedies of Euripides 
and comedies of Aristophanes were 
acted under the very noses of Zeus and 
Athene, their priests and votaries, are 
partly in a good state of preservation. 
The artistic decorations are stupendous, 
and in the best art of Hadrian’s cult. 
The crouching figures of Silenus, shag- 
gy godfather of 
Bacchus, and par- 
ent of Satyrs, hold 
up the stage with 
‘muscles of a 
Titan; and lying 
all about are frag- 
ments of once 
colossal carvings. 
We gave a wheel 
act to the goats 
drowsing upon 
the sun-lit seats, 
but were discon- 
certed by their 
contemptuous 
“ baa-a-s.” 

A colonnade— 
the Stoa Eumenia 
—connected the 
Theater of Dio- 
nysius with that 
of the Odeon of 
Herodes Atticus, 
which, in situation and general equip- 
ment, is similar to that of the larger 
theatre, excepting—a rare thing—it was 
covered by a magnificent roof of cedar, 
how constructed no one knows. 

The Stoa of Hadrian and Attalos 
were porticoes, hundreds of feet in 
length, columned, carved, painted, dec- 
orated, serving as promenades cr as 
resting places for citizens and those who 
occupied as merchants the rooms above 
or behind them. Parts of these stoas 
have been excavated and restored from 
the jumbled débrisof ages. Bandaged 
with iron, riveted, the columns stand like 
processional ghosts that have lost their 
individuality and are waiting for mor- 
tals to give them their shapes again. 

Notwithstanding the usual rainfall 
and the inclemency of the winter, we 
busied ourselves prying into the secrets 
of antiquity and the modern ones of 
trades, customs, gossip of tale-bearing 
excavators. Cobblers, tailors, smiths, 


carpenters, construct their open booths, 
backed against some wall or ruin, and 
ply their occupations where all may see, 
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much in the same manner as those not 
descended from the ancients who lie 
huddled together outside the Dipylon 
(as was the Greek custom to bury with- 
out the gates) under miniature temples, 
slabs _ bearing 
effigies or high 
reliefs of valorous 
deeds or womanly 
devotion, marble 
vases with carved 
inscriptions, rect- 
angular crypts of 
eternal stability, 
in the Sacred 
City of the Dead 
—the Street of 
Tombs. 

A favorite ride 
with us, after we 
made _ the ac- 
quaintance of the 
shepherds’ dogs, 
and taught them 
to respect us at 
the pistol’s mouth presented from behind 
our wheels as fort and shield, where 
muzzle to muzzle our pistols barked the 
loudest and turned up three or four of 
the half-savage curs as earnest of our 
ability to defend ourselves, was off to- 
ward the southwest, where Pirzeus, sea- 
port of Athens, lay. 

Five hundred years before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, Piraeus was a 
part of Athens and the greater of its 
two centers ; but after its destruction by 
the Emperor Sulla, 86 B. C., it lost its 
importance. In 1835, its very name 
had to be hunted up. 

The whole of the now thriving city is 
quite modern, but riding between traces 
of the “Long Walls,” five miles in 
length, which once connected walled 
Athens with its fortified wharves, docks, 
and ship-houses, rivaling the Parthenon 
itself, it had its fascination. The sixty- 
foot walls with their towers and battle- 
ments are leveled to the ground ; of the 
ancient crowded city which used to lie 
between them, not a vestige stands, ex- 
cepting massive foundations of boat- 
houses,where the Greek triremes sought 
shelter ; fortifications once frowning 
upon the harbor; a well with its one 
hundred and sixty-five worn steps; 
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remnants of a theater; and the rock- 
hewn tomb of Themistocles, laved by 
the waters of the port his genius en- 
closed from the wide-spreading, shal- 
low Pirzean Gulf. 

We often toiled 
up the Hill of 
Munychia to 
watch the sun set 
over the beautiful 
Bay of Phaleron, 
watch it paint 
Mount Hymettos 
with coloring 
bright as the 
Summer shades 
which gave its 
name of “Flow- 
ery Mountain,” 
see it as it lay in 
golden spread 
upon the plain of 
Attica, cover 
Athens with old- 
time glory, and 
gild again the temples to her gods, 
resting as rayed halo upon her Sacred 
Hill. 

When April came we journeyed on; 
but we had invaded every nook and 
cranny of the oft-invaded city. We 
sold our bicycles—the first wheeled in- 
vaders within its Time-breached walls 
—to two Greek friends who, true to 
proverbial heredity, no doubt, have 
never paid us. We received new wheels 
from England, and left the nucleus of a 
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wheelmen’s club, which now, with its 
hundred members, crowns with lasting 
success the invasion of the bicycle in 
Athens. 




















THE PACIFIC YACHT CLUB. 


YACHTING IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


By Arthur Inkersley. 
(Concluded.) 


Encinal must own a share of stock, 

costing thirty-five dollars, and there 

are the monthly dues. The club 
was incorporated February 9, 1891. The 
flag-ship of the fleet was the Lzttle Annie, 
but is now the £/ Sueno. The Little 
Annie is a very roomy, comfortable 
boat, with a pretty cabin, full of devices 
for increasing comfort and economizing 
space. The £/ Sueno is believed by her 
admirers to be capable of beating any- 
thing of her size on the Bay. The /#m- 
erald is a yawl owned by three young 
men, and commanded by E. K. Taylor. 


i is a rule that every member of the 


She was bought from the Government’ 


of the United States, having been con- 
fiscated for her share in an opium- 
smuggling enterprise. 

The other principal yachts in the En- 
cinal Boat Club are the 7/etis, captained 
by F. W. Delanoy ; the Ade/ia, Captain 
D. G. Barnes; the Florence, Captain 
George E. Plummer; the Fawn, Cap- 
tain James Tyson; the Lapwing, Cap- 
tain C. F. Michaels; the Volante, Cap- 
tain W. L. Pattison; the 7Zhe/ma, 
Captain Harvey Darneal; the I’zxen, 
owned by R. H. Swayne and A. S. 
Neal; and the Red /mp, Captain Geo. 
L. Leonard. H. K. Field, a former 


president of-the club, owns the gasoline 
launch X7zttie. W. Dalton Harrison, 
one of the most expert canoeists on 
the Pacific Coast, is a member of the 
Encinal Boat Club. 

The distinctive feature about the En- 
cinal Boat Club is that, unlike the other 
yacht clubs on the Bay, it is, first and 
foremost, a family club. Its members 
are married men, who are so far from 
discouraging the presence of the fair 
sex at their boat-house and on their 
yachts that nearly half the attendants 
at club outings are ladies. The club 
has great facilities for bathing, owning 
sixty dressing-rooms, and having a con- 
siderable space fenced off with netting, to 
keep out the stingarees which are some- 
what numerous and troublesome in the 
open water. The club-house contains a 
large room with a good floor for danc- 
ing, and about half-a-dozen dances are 
given during the season. On the upper 
floor of the club-house are dressing- 
rooms for ladies and men, and a recep- 
tion-room, in which last are some excel- 
lent photographs taken by an amateur 
named F. R. Ziel. . One, a bromide en- 
largement, is of special interest. Two 
or three years ago the club gave a most 
realistic performance of the comic 
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opera “H. M. S. Pinafore.” A ship 
anchored in the Bay represented the 
Pinafore ; two barges anchored between 
the boat-house and the shore were fitted 
up with seats; plenty of light was pro- 
vided and such a performance as is 
rarely seen was given. The Admiral 
arrived in a barge manned by men of 
the Naval Battalion ; Little Buttercup 
put off from the shore and boarded the 
ship ; Dead-eye was really pitched over- 
board and fell plump into real salt 
water. An enthusiastic audience of two 
thousand witnessed the performance, 
which was repeated next night. Fire- 
works were to have been let off after 
the opera was over. A committeeman 
was in the boat which contained the 
fireworks; a lighted piece fell among 
them, and set them all off at once. Mr. 
Ziel was exposing a photo- 
graphic plate upon the scene 
and the sudden blaze and 
rush of fire into the air are 
reproduced in the picture f 
with remarkable fidelity. 
The yachts of the 
Encinal Boat Club go 
up the Sacramento 
River on ciub 
cruises, but never go 
“outside” into the 
open Pacific Ocean. 
Three regattas are il 
held during the <3 
season, the Seawan- 
haka measurements 
and system of time 
allowance being 
adopted. To keep 
up the interest and 
enthusiasm of the members, the club 
offers annually a challenge pennant, 
which is sailed for on May 30th of each 
year. The winner may hold the pennant 
for two weeks unchallenged ; then any 
boat in the winner’s class may challenge 
forit. The race between challenger and 
challenged takes place not earlier than 
a week nor later than a fortnight from 
the day of the challenge, and all boats 
in the class may enter. The boats are 
classed as A, At, 1, 2, 3 and 4, and there 
is a pennant for each class. For the 
yachts winning the largest; second 
largest and third largest percentage of 
Encinal Boat Club challenge racesduring 
the season, handsome and appropriate 
prizes, such as marine glasses, compass- 
es or fog-horns, are offered. If two 
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boats win the same number of pennant 
races, the tie is raced off. 
The California Yacht Club, organized 
early in 1894, has its headquarters on 
San Antonio Estuary, or Oakland Creek, 
as it is generally called. The prime 
reason for founding the club was that 
75,000 people living in Oakland and 
Alameda, suburbs of San Francisco on 
the side of the Bay opposite to the city, 
had no yacht club. The special desire 
of its founders was to make yachting 
the main, and almost the sole, object of 
the club, and to relegate to the back- 
ground the social features. For this 
purpose provisions were inserted in the 
constitution restricting the number of 
non-owners of yachts to the proportion 
of two to three owners in good stand- 
ing on the roll. Any person owning a 
one-fifth or greater interest in a sailing 
yacht enrolled in the club’s fleet is ac- 
counted an owner for all purposes. 
The commodore, vice-commodore, 
secretary, treasurer and a majority 
of the directors must be owners, 


XN butthe measurer, port-captain 


and members of the regatta 
committee must be non- 
owners. All club 
funds, derived from 
whatever source, 
must be applied to 
uses beneficial to the 
practical yachtsman. 
A group of members 
of the club may, by 
request, obtain the 
use of the boat-house 
for social purposes, 
but the income of 
the club must be expended solely in 
furthering the sport of yachting. The 
club aims at ultimately consolidating 
the various organizations for yachting 
into one strong united club, 

The club-house is situated on leased 
land on the south or Alameda shore of 
Oakland harbor, and just opposite the 
end of Broadway, the main thorough- 
fare of Oakland. It is a square, two- 
storied edifice, similar in design to the 
new Harvard College boat-house, and 
was built entirely by the gratuitous 
labor of the members, with the assist- 
ance of Admiral E. A. von Schmidt, 
who gave the services of several work- 
men in hisemploy. The lower story is 
forty-two feet square, and is devoted to 
the housing of boats, spars, sails and 
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such things. The upper story is twenty- 
six feet square, and 1s finished inside in 
gray plaster elaborately frescoed with 
appropriate designs. It has stained 
glass doors and windows opening upon 
a veranda eight feet wide and running 
round all four sides. The club is now 
engaged in building a “ ways” for haul- 
ing yachts out upon, which will cost 
merely the price of the materials used, 
the work being done by the members. 

The present membership of the club, 
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which could be increased were lands- 
men admitted freely, is about seventy- 
five, but in enthusiasm this small num- 
ber of actual sailormen is rich. Though 
the entrance fee is only five dollars, 
with dues of one dollar a month, the 
club is almost entirely free from debt. 
It is a principle to levy as few assess- 
ments as possible. Indeed, I believe 
that only one of but two-and-a-half 
dollars has been called for. The club 
aims at keeping down the “lizard” 
element, which has in some of the clubs 
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gained the supremacy. It is meant to 
be a club of yacht-owners, 

The California Yacht Club is not quite 
so rigid in its definition of an “ amateur” 
as some of the clubs are. Any member 
of a recognized yacht club may sail in 
its regattas without any question as to 
his standing. The admiral himself has 
been a professional sailor, and holds a 
master’s certificate. A man, however, 
who makes or has made his living as a 
professional boatman may not enter a 
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contest unless he is a member of a rec- 
ognized yacht club. The club holds 
that it is absurd and illogical to accept 
a man’s money as dues, and then refuse 
him permission to enter its races. 

The California Yacht Club possesses 
one great advantage over the other clubs: 
it has the only safe Winter anchorage 
on the Bay ; those of the Sausalito clubs 
being exposed to the full fury of the 
southeasters which occur two or three 
times each rainy season, often causing 
the larger yachts to drag their moorings, 
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and doing great damage to the small 
craft. Oakland Creek is so completely 
locked in by low, marshy land that the 
smallest open boat may ride there in 
safety all the year round. As many 
yachtsmen on the Bay keep their craft 
in commission during the Winter, when 
the strong, cold trade-winds have ceased, 
this is a great advantage. 

A regular annual regatta and several 
special regattas for craft of the Califor- 
nia Yacht Club are held each season. 
During 1894 the club was represented in 
every open regatta by more boats than 
any other on the Bay, and won its fair 
share of first prizes. It has a challenge 
prize—the Walter Cup—which must be 
won three times before it becomes the 
property of any individual owner. The 
winner may be challenged by any other 
yacht in the fleet, not sooner than one 
month nor later than two months after 
the contest in which it has been won. 
The 1894 regatta was sailed on Septem- 
ber 30th, and the Walter Cup for the 
best corrected time over the ten-mile 
course was won by E. Whitehead’s Flash, 
a 22-foot sloop, champion of the Bay in 
the third class. The first-class flag was 
won by C. C. Bruce’s sloop Rover, and 
the second class one by McMurtry and 
Palmer’s cutter Xara, 

In the season of 1895 the club had on 
its roll twenty-seven sloops, five yawls, 
four schooners, and one cat-boat. The 
Spring regatta, sailed May 26th, was 
won by Flash, which thus won the Wal- 
ter Cup for the second time. The an- 
nual regatta of July 28th was won by 
C. J. Lancaster’s sloop Edua, winner of 
the WalterCup. The wind was west to 
southwest, and blew at a rate of forty 
miles an hour. The annual class flags 
were won by /dna in class A; by Ad- 
miral E. A. von Schmidt’s lugger Whirl- 
wind in class B ; no flag being awarded 
in class C, as Flash fouled the Blossom 
rock buoy, and H. G. Hinckley’s cat- 
boat Surprise did not fly the club burgee 
during the race, as required by the rules, 
and others did not finish. The regatta 
course is ten miles in three legs, and so 
tests yachts in beating, reaching and 
running. 

The officials of the club for 1896 are 
the following: Arthur R. Wilson, of the 
sloop Pilgrim, commodore ; Edward N. 
Walter, of the sloop Flash, secretary ; 
Marston Campbell, treasurer; John 
Sherry, port captain, and Edward A. 
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von Schmidt, measurer. The Board of 
Directors has nine members. 

The most interesting figure in the 
club is Edward A. von Schmidt. The 
son of an engineer and inventor, he has 
been a surveyor in the service of the 
Government, an explorer and mount- 
aineer (he has crossed the Sierra Nevada 
range thirty-two times on foot), a mas- 
ter of deep-water vessels, a South Sea 
trader, and a circumnavigator. He is 
also a yachtsman of great knowledge 
and skill, adesigner and a dress reformer. 
For years he has worn the lightest pos- 
sible clothing, and on his big dredge in 
the Oakland Creek he rarely wears any- 
thing more than a pair of blue cotton 
overalls scarcely reaching to the knee: 
Until recently the Admiral owned a 
thirty-ton boat, Cyclone, drawing twelve 
feet of water, but during the season of 
1894 she was not in commission, and 
early in 1895 she was sold to some fish- 
ermen. She was the largest single- 
sticker on the Pacific coast. The Ad- 
miral’s boat, Whirlwind, designed by 
himself, is a remarkable craft. The 
beam of IVhirlwind J. was one-sixth her 
length, of Whirlwind LT. one-fifth, and of 
Whirlwind I//. one-quarter. She is now 
thirty-two feet over all and twenty-six 
feet on the water-line, has a beam and 
depth of eight feet, and draws six and 
one-half feet. She has the old British 
lugsaii battened, and sails very fast. 
During the season of 1893 she easily 
defeated all the sloops and racing canoes 
of the Oakland Navy; in 1894 she de- 
feated all the old craft, and five out of 
six of the new boats, designed mainly to 
beat her, being beaten only by Flash. 
At the regatta of September 23, 1894, 
she made faster time than any boat in 
any of the five classes. 

The “Oakland Navy,” which has just 
been mentioned, is a sort of offshoot of 
the California Yacht Club. It consists 
of five committeemen, a secretary, a 
measurer and an official referee. It has 
no house or club property, merely hold- 
ing races every month on the San An- 
tonio estuary. Its rules are short and 
simple: Boats of any size or rig sail 
over a prescribed course ; there are no 
time allowances, and the boat that com- 
pletes the course in the shortest time 
wins. 

One thing at least may be said in 
praise of owners of yachts on the waters 
of San Francisco Bay; nearly everyone 
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of them can sail his own boat. The 
large yachts, such as Lurline, /Jesste, 


Aggie or Chispa, have boatmen on board 
as keepers, but their owners sail them. 
The smaller craft are not only sailed, 
but are scraped, painted, cleaned and 
kept in order by their owners. This is 


Corinthian yachting, and is the favorite 
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form of the sport on the Bay. Gradu- 
ates of such a practical school are no 
theorists. The strong Summer winds 
and the choppy seas make hardy yachts- 
men of all who sail much on the noble 
Bay that is fed with fresh water by the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, and 
with salt by the Pacific Ocean. 
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NEBRASKA'S NATIONAL GUARD IN THE 


SIOUX 


WAR. 


By Lieutenant Wm. R. Hamilton, United States Arnjy. 


feature connected with its militia 
or their services, which distin- 
guishes it from the militia of other 
States. The Guard of Illinois, for in- 
stance, had its story told in the Febru- 
ary OuTiNG, and it was then seen how 
praiseworthy it was, and at the same 
time how different its mode of action in 
many particulars from the Guard of 
New York at Buffalo, or that of Penn- 
sylvania at Homestead. So also a guard 
that, outside of Nebraska, we hear little 
of, has in its own way carried out most 
successfully a bit of modern campaign- 
ing, totally different from that which 
the Eastern guards are used to. 
To go out into a country where for 
days and days one may travel without 
seeing a tree, where no fences mark the 


i State has some peculiar 


land, where food, forage and all neces- 
saries for troops are days away, and 
surrounded by hostile and savage foes, 
with a degree of cold that would kill 
half the people in New York city did it 
strike them for three days at a time— 
all this is so different, so simply beyond 
the comprehension of those who have 
not experienced it, that had the New 
York company, who patriotically volun- 
teered their services in an Indian war, 
gone, it would undoubtedly have re- 
corded a list of casualties greater than 


-any company in service. 


The National Guard of Nebraska is 
used to this country—it is its own ; it is 
used to such weather, for its members 
were born and brought up init; it is 
used to hardships, because that is a ne- 
cessity in a new country, and more than 
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all, it has ever had before it a prospect 
of just such service, and therefore is and 
has been prepared to meet it. For such 
reasons it was successful where its 
showier brothers from New York would 
have failed. It is to people outside of 
Nebraska that the story of the Sioux 
war of 1890-91 is interesting as well as 
to the people of Nebraska and Dakota, 
but to tell the entire tale would take up 
more than this number, and we must 
content ourselves with giving only the 
part the National Guard of the State 
bore in it. 

In the late Fall of 1890, so threaten- 
ing were the signs of hostilities break- 
ing out among the Indians at Pine 
Ridge and Rosebud agencies in south- 
ern Dakota, that although United States 
troops were there and many others hur- 
tying there, it was thought best to or- 
der to be prepared for active field serv- 
ice the entire National Guard of the 
State. This order was issued by Gen- 
eral Colby, the commander of the 
Guard, on November 21,1890. The force 
thus ordered consisted of two infantry 
tegiments of ten companies each, one 
battery of artillery and one troop of 
cavalry. About the same time some 
five hundred stand of arms and twelve 
thousand rounds of ammunition were 
distributed among the smaller towns 
on the northern border of the State. 

For a time this action seemed to allay 
all fears, but toward the last of Decem- 
ber there occurred several engagements 
between the hostiles and United States 
troops, and a big conflict seemed immi- 
nent. The settlers on ranches, and even 
inhabitants of smaller towns on the 
northwestern borders, clamored for pro- 
tection and appealed to the State and 
United States. Towns and cities began 
suddenly to fill with refugees, and many 
started to leave the State for homes and 
friends in the East. 

A general war with the Sioux Indians 
seemed inevitable, and the scene of 
such a war would undoubtedly take 
place in northern Nebraska, the In- 
dians striking for the southerly coun- 
ties, where they would not only join 
the tribes from the Southwest, but also 
where their chances of subsistence from 
the more thickly settled districts would 
have been so much better than up in 
the Dakotas, where the cold was intense 
and snow covered up everything. 

The State of Nebraska had not pro- 
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vided funds for the maintenance of its 
Guard in the field, and therefore the 
patriotism of officers and men, as well 
as their unselfishness and _ sacrifices, 
must show out all the more clearly 
when it is stated that in this emergency, 
the General commanding, without con- 
sultation, but fully believing that he ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all in his 
command, tendered the services of the 
brigade to the State for the threatened 
war. It was a great risk to take, espe- 
cially in view of the action taken by the 
Legislatures of some States (Missouri, 
for instance) in refusing appropriations 
for the support of their militia, since 
they relied entirely on the Legislature 
of the State to do justice to those who 
were willing to risk their lives for the 
good of the commonwealth, and in de- 
fense of property and homes of Ne- 
braska citizens. 

On January 2, 1891, orders were re- 
ceived from the Governor of the State, 
therefore, to at once place the brigade 
‘under orders for instant service, and at 
the same time to provide the command 
with blankets, overcoats, warm clothing 
and five days’ rations. Later on the 
same day a second order came, sending 
Companies A and G of the First Regi- 
ment to Rushville, Company E to Chad- 
ron, Company K to Crawford, H of the 
Second Infantry to Gordon, B of the 
Second to Crawford, and at the same 
time the surgeon of the First and 
quartermaster of the Second were or- 
dered to take station at Rushville and 
Gordon. On the next day, the 3d of 
January, reports of increasing hostilities 
coming in, and the excitement grow- 
ing, it was deemed best to order out the 
remaining companies of the two regi- 
ments, together with the entire brigade 
staff. On the 4th inst. the companies 
were all en route, as follows: First 
Regiment—Company B to Crawford, 
Company C to Valentine, Company F 
to Crawford, Company H to Rushville, 
Company I to Cody ; Second Regiment 
—Company C to Gordon, Company D 
to Crawford, Company I to Crawford, 
Company G to Hay Springs, Company 
K to Gordon. Regimental headquarters 
moved with their commands, and bri- 
gade headquarters were taken up at 
Rushville. 

The confusion and terror of the in- 
habitants was very visible. Hundreds 
of settlers had left their homes and 
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gathered in Rushville and other towns, 
leaving their stock unprovided for and 
in many instances starving. At Chad- 
ron there were one hundred and thirty 
families who had come in from ranches 
with hardly any money and dependent 
entirely upon the public for food and 
shelter. The same condition of affairs 
existed at Valentine, Harrison and other 
border towns. 

The first step of General Colby was to 
properly post his troops where they 
might be of assistance to the poor, starv- 
ing and needy, as well as protect thor- 
_ oughly the country against any inroads 
to be made by the Indians. Colonel 
Cody (Buffalo Bill) having reported for 
duty at Rushville, was at once dis- 
patched on a— to him—agreeable errand, 
that of learning and reporting the loca- 
tion of the hostiles, and the main points 
of threatened danger to Nebraska citi- 
zens. Rushville is but twenty-six miles 
from the Pine Ridge Agency, and here 
it was that the main body of Indians 
were surrounded by United States 
troops under General Miles, and, there- 
fore, if after a fight they were to succeed 
in breaking out, they would most prob- 


ably make a rush for the part of the’ 


country directly south and west of the 
reservation. The depot of supplies was, 
therefore, established at Rushville, and 
the State troops were then located on a 
line about eight to twenty miles north 
of the railroad, in fortified posts and be- 
tween the outlying ranches and reserva- 
tion, while at the same time reserve 
forces were placed in each of the im- 
portant towns along and near the posts. 

A glance at the accompanying map 
will show the location of the troops and 
posts, and from this it will be seen that 
there were two companies ten miles 
north of Rushville, two companies ten 
miles north of Gordon, and two more 
companies ten miles north of Chadron. 
At each of these places trenches, earth- 


works and pits were thrown up and 


dug, and a thorough system of camp- 
guards, picket-lines and outposts estab- 
lished to prevent surprise. The reserves 
were placed at the railroad stations be- 
tween Chadron and Gordon. For the 
purpose of completing the line of forti- 
fied posts and making them effective as 
a protection to the citizens, six new 
posts were established on the same gen- 
eral line of the three mentioned. The 
map gives the positions of all. 


In order to maintain communication 
between the post and the railroads a 
system of mounted citizen couriers was 
employed on the credit of the State. 
Though the weather was extremely 
cold and there was a great deal of snow, 
all these movements of troops were suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the imme- 
diate fears of the citizens checked. 

Each company was provided with five 
days’ rations, tents, sheet-iron stoves, 
axes, spades and shovels. Each post 
was established convenient to wood and 
water, and every camp was well-forti- 
fied. They were so located as to com- 
mand a view of the valleys for several 
miles, and could have been easily de- 
fended against a largely superior force. 

Daily reports from every post and 
headquarters were required, and the 
general in command knew at every mo- 
ment the exact whereabouts and con- 
dition of every man in his command. 
On January 11th, information was re- 
ceived that the hostiles refused to yield 
to any peace overtures, and that they 
were moving toward the agency. The 
situation at once became critical, and 
double outposts were ordered and every 
precaution taken to concentrate the 
entire command on .any point that 
might seem advisable. Fortunately, 
the United States troops under General 
Miles were in strength and so well 
handled that even the hostiles became 
convinced that it was best to yield, and 
the next day General Miles sent word to 
General Colby that the State troops 
might be withdrawn. At the same 
time he thanked General Colby and 
complimented him and his troops for 
the very excellent work they had done. 
On the 14th, the war being practically 
over, the troops were sent home. 

All through this campaign the work 
was the hardest, the guard duty being 
very severe with the thermometer way 
down, and a great deal of snow on the 
ground. The work was excellently per- 
formed and both officers and men are 
deserving of praise for the soldierly way 
they performed every duty thrust upon 
them. When it is remembered that, 
until the 12th, it was thought by every 
one that any hour might precipitate a 
conflict that would end the earthly ca- 
reer of many a man who but a few days 
before had no thought of dying, the pa- 
triotism of working so hard may be un- 
derstood. In every way was the work 
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performed in a masterly manner. Sup- 
plies were bought, forwarded and dis- 
tributed on time ahd without loss in 
both commissary and quartermaster 
departments. The same also in the 
medical department. 

Through this test the Guard of Neb- 
raska came out with an honor that re- 
flected highly on the entire State, and 
that ought, in the eyes of the people, be 
forever an incentive towards giving it 
most hearty support with appropriations 
and otherwise. Another instance dem- 
onstrating the efficiency of the Guard 
was furnished in the Autumn of 1892. 
October 3d, the sheriff of Hitchcock 
County sent alarming dispatches and 
called for troops. Shots had been fired 
by citizens of two rival towns, and an 
injunction of the Supreme Court vio- 
lated. Four companies were ordered 
at 12 M., that day, and at 2 p.m. dis- 
patches were received in the Adjutant- 
General’s office that the companies were 
ready, and at their armories waiting for 
the order to march. Moreover, the 
trains were in readiness and supplies 
packed for three days. The entire 
movement was complete, and when it 
is remembered that the companies or- 
dered were from 30 to 75 miles from 
the scene of conflict and also from the 
Adjutant-General’s office, that no intima- 
tion, either through newspapers or other- 
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wise, had warned any of them of any 
disturbance at any place, it will, I think, 
be granted that the mobilization for 
State service was complete and admits 
of only praise. 

In August, 1894, the Guard was called 
out for duty against strikers in the 
South Omaha packing works. Six com- 
panies were ordered and posted in such 
good positions and conducted them- 
selves in so soldierly a way that the 
three hundred men were fully sufficient 
to maintain peace and restore order in 
the face of over one thousand turbulent 
strikers, 

In the previous number of this article 
it was stated that the Guard owed more 
to two or three men in it than to any 
others the State over. First and fore- 
most of these men is the general com- 
manding the brigade. He possesses all 
the vigor and agility of a young man. 
Graduating at the University of Wis- 
consin, in 1870, he moved early to Ne- 
braska, making his home in Beatrice. 
Of dark complexion, with piercing eyes, 
full of strength and vigor, a mind as 
strong and well balanced as his body, 
with a thorough and absorbing love for 


‘his military life, he is the beau-ideal of 


the citizen soldier. 

Such men make the position of a 
guardsman full of honor, while serving 
as a constant example to be followed. 
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SQUAD AT PRACTICE, 











Painted for OuTING by H. B. Snell. 


RACING HALF-RATERS. 





(See ‘“* The Half-Raters,” pp. 350-300.) 


